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Christmas is here ; Commoner greens, 
Winds whistle shrill, Ivy and oaks, 

Icy and chill : Poets in jokes, 

Little care we. Sing, do ye see: 
Little we fear Good fellows’ shins 
Weather without, Here, boys, are found, 
Sheltered about Twisting around 

The Mahogany Tree. The Mahogany Tree. 


Once on the boughs, 
Birds of rare plume Boys, as we sit ; 
Sang, in its bloom ; Laughter and wit 
Night birds are we : Flashing so free. 
Here we carouse, Life is but short— 
Singing, like them, When we are gone, 
Perched round the stem Let them sing on, 
Of the jolly old tree. Round the old tree. 


Here let us sport, 


Care, like a dun, 
Links at the gate ; 
Faces we miss, Let the dog wait ; 
Pleasant to see. Happy we'll be! 
Kind hearts and true, Drink every one ; 
Gentle and just, Pile up the coals, 
Peace to your dust! Fill the led bowls, 
We sing round the tree. Round the old tree. 


Sorrows, begone! 
Life and its ills, 
Duns and their bills, 
Bid we to flee. 

Come with the dawn, 
Blue-devil sprite, 
Leave us to-night, 
Round the old tree. 


Evenings we knew, 
Happly as this ; 


Drain we the cup,— 
Friend, art afraid? 
Spirits are laid 

In the Red sea. 
Mantle it up; 
Empty it yet ; 

Let us forget, 
Round the old tree. 





ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE. 


_ One’s first impressions upon rising from a course of architectural reading 
is, that architects by profession have little or no feeling for their art, and 
that they are therefore wanting in the very essence of the knowledge which 
they profess ; that im literal truth they want the heart of the matter. This 
is the case with architects more than with other artists, because, in fact, 
most architects are not artists, in any right sense of the word, at all. They 
are, and often profess to be, merely “ professional’? men—that is, men pro- 
fessing a certain amount of knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, 
details of ancient edifices, properties of different kinds of stone, and other 
technicalities, by the strict observance of which they are enabled to under- 
take to build a house, palace, or church, warranted not to fall down for 
fifty years or so, and according to any pattern or “ school” which may be 
proposed to them by their employers. It is true that there are noble ex- 
ceptions to this rule; it is true, also, that “ architects,” in general, have a 
dreamy feeling that they are “ happier than they know,” and that the craft 
they practice has been called “ frozen music” by a celebrated woman, and 
“ petrified religion” by a famous critic and philosopher ; and that there is 
something in the nature of the mystery of building which made it attract- 
ive to such artists as Michel Angelo, Raphael, and Giotto. Every now and 
then, too, an amateur, like Ruskin, starts up, and asserts claims of the most 
startling character in favour of the craft in question ; and actually per- 
suades them, notwithstanding their noisy and pugnacious asseverations to 
the contrary, into a transient feeling that they are not, as a body, quite 
up to the mark of their nominal calling ; and that there is some difference 
—not very distinctly defined in their own thoughts—between mere builders 
and true architects. But they soon manage to quiet their disturbed self- 
complacency by picking out certain technical deticiencies in the writings 
of the said amateur, and gradually subside again into artistical sleep and 
happy dreams that they are verily and truly architects, because they have 
ability to raise an edifice warranted to stand for fifty years or so, and to 
cover it, according to the taste and purse of the oulares: with certain 
hierogly hic symbols used by architects time out of mind—triglyphs, gut- 
te, dentils, frets, honeysuckles, eggs-and-anchors, &c., if the employer be a 
rigid Greek ; pine-apples, rustications, skulls of cattle, armour, pitchers, 
and griffins, if he Romanises ; lozenges, billets, reptiles, fiendish combina- 
tions of human, vegetable, and animal, blank arcades, &c., if he be a lover 
of the Lombards ; and so on through the six or seven possible “ styles,” 
which have been invented since the world began. 

“ Very foolish and unartistical indeed!” exclaim our readers, fair or 
otherwise, to themselves, But, good readers, are you any wiser yourselves 
in this matter ? pee on ass Riponcesty $0.Jange at an ignorance which, 
after all, ~ perhaps be shown to be a characteristic of the “ spirit of the 
age, notwith ing its marvellous strides and decided enlightenment 
_% oe Seren of steam-engines, spinning-jennies, block-machines, and 

e. 


A few columns may not be unprofitably spent in trying to arrive at an 
understanding of the main differences between an haem architecture, in 
its own time and place, and our modern imitations of it. If we succeed in 
arriving at even an approximate knowledge of these differences, we shall 
then be in a position to reckon our chances of witnessing a real revival of 
architecture ; we may even be enabled to give a hint or two that will ad- 
vance such a revival, by directing popular taste, which, let it be remem- 
bered, will always be the guide of the “ onal” taste, so long as the 

le are the paymasters of the architect. In making this endeavour, we 
have occasion to adopt the views of various writers, but we shall not 
ieeet readers by constantly referring to names they probably never 


The first thing that strikes us, on glancing at the history of architecture. 
is the fact that each style of building, except the Gothic, has thriven and 
Sean eaeenny ia the neihenstn whieh 2 Dank birth, Architectures have 
transplanted wi greatest care. Every imaginable condition of 
growth has been afforded to them. The eclghess uuabiiods, lie wnane” 
portions, the same decorative details, have been preserved td them; but 
ail in vain. All good judges have pronounced them to be out of place 
and have felt that a t nati required to be ted 
by a different mode of building, without regard to the difference of climate, 
which, though a highly important source of architectural diversities, is 
no means their principal source, except in as far as it has been 
in producing the differences of national culture. Now this is a truth which 
has been often felt and stated ; but it has not had its due a 
architecture becomes expressive of 
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-affected only that comparatively small, and morally and physically tavour- 
ed, class of persons who are so constituted as to be able to feel a truth of 
art, and to give full credence to their feeling, without being able to state 
the grounds of such feeling in words. But when once the modes of e 

ing diversity of culture have been analyzed and described, the number of 
persons to whom such truth appeals becomes enormously increased ; for 
thousands who could not at once feel the absurdity of a Greek temple in 
an English town, are able to see it clearly enough when explained to them 
in detail. Now, the chief thing we propose to do at — is to explain 
the point in question so as to make it tolerably intelligible to those who 
have little or no technical knowledge of architecture. 

Every sensible and careful student of history must have felt that it is 
one of the most difficult things in the world to arrive at a sound compre- 
hension and feeling of the peculiar characteristics of a past age. There is 
a very much deeper difference between the men of one age and nation and 
those of any other age or nation, than those who are more accustomed to 
philosophic generalizations than to sincere observation and study of facts 
are in the habit of believing. Even in our own country, manners and a 
large class of thoughts and feelings have so far changed since Chaucer's 
time as to have produced a very sensible difficulty in the appreciation of 
the men and deeds of that period ; and, if this be so, how vast must be the 
chasm by which our ordinary sympathies are separated from those of the 
‘ancient inhabitants of Egypt or India! The arts of an ancient nation an- 
nounce to us many more mysteries than they explain. In traversing, how- 
ever carelessly, the Egyptian or the Ninevite galleries of the British Mu- 
seum, we feel that we are among the reliques of a very foreign culture. 
There is nothing in our modern way of life which lends any clue to the 
mystery upon the face of those Egyptian and Ninevite kings and gods. 
What secret bond was it which rendered that sublime calm compatible with 
that sensual mouth? What unknown wisdom gave that strange sweetness 
to a visage whose possessor was ignorant of almost all our knowledge ? 
Those countenances exhibit a phase of spiritual being with which it is in 
vain that we endeavour to place ourselves fully en rapport. But there 
are certain obvious and leading elements of that ancient mode of life and 
thought which can be determined and distinctly stated ; and these elements 
are sufficient for our present purpose, which is to show plainly why a style 
of art that suited one kind of culture cannot but be an absurd anachronism 
when it is attempted to be recalled in a subsequent and altered age. The 
related ideas of vast material power and of endless stability seem to have 
been the predominant constituents of the Egyptian culture as distinguished 
from that of modern Europe ; and recent criticism has detegged a very re- 
markable and most systematic symbolization of these ideas in the archi- 
tecture of the ancient Egyptians. The pyramid—of all forms the one 
which best conveys the feeling of perfect security against the injuries of 
time—is traceable as the elementary form throughout the entire system of 
Egyptian temple architecture. Every feature of this system, not directly 
pyramidal, is found to aid the general p: idal effect by conferring the 
emphasis of contrast or of repetition. prominent concave cornice, for 
example, overhangs and apparen & contrasts with the slanting walls ; a 
pendicular poles were fixed into channels cut deep into the inclined faces 
of the vast double-towered edifice which constituted the éntrance and prin- 
cipal object in every temple-palace ; the form and decorations of the chief 
doorways were very subtly calculated to give a similar emphasis to the 
pyramidal edifice ; the shape of the columns, and their enormously super- 
fluous number and strength, assisted most materially in confirming the im- 
pression of stability and power conveyed by the main pyramidal outlines 
and surfaces ; the light obelisks always standing in the close neighbourhood 
of these edifices conferred an admirably effective emphasis, by contrast, 
upon their massive forms ; and various other architectural artifices were 
employed to heighten the effect of the predominating form of the everlast- 
ing pyramid. ’ 

It would be very curious to inquire how far the choice and intensifica- 
tion of this primary form, which so perfectly symbolized the ruling idea 
of the Egyptian intellect, was conscious upon the part of the architects ; 
but we have no time or call to enter upon such an inquiry in this place. 
It is enough for us that the truth of the critical sis at which we have 
glanced is thoroughly confirmed by the feeling we experience directly 
we look upon the picture or model of an Egyptian building. 

The anachronism of building in the ancient Egyptian style is too obvi- 
ous to require that we should dwell upon it. A cockney lodge to a su- 
burban villa, a tomb, or the entrance to a vault in a ceme , are the 
limits to which the gloomy extravaganza of a revival of Egyptian archi- 
tecture is ever allowed to go. We could wish, indeed, that forms so little 
fitted to remind us of the hope of a “ joyful resurrection ” might never be 
associated with the grave, especially when our native style, the Gothic, 
affords means so beautifully fitted to express the Christian view of death ; 
but still we can forgive the arehitect of Highgate Cemetery for choosing a 
style which, in expressing the gloom of despair, is not wholly without re- 
lation to its object, as most modern architecture is. The cleverest adap- 
tation of Egyptian destgn to a modern purpose that we know of, is to be 
seen in a great northern iron foundry, in which the natural associations of 
vast material might are aptly expressed by the prevalence of the peculiar 
Egytian outlines. 

he modern use of ancient Greek architecture is an evil of infinitely 
greater megnitude, and it is one which will probably hold up its head for 
a long e yet, in spite of the systematic attack which has been com- 
menced against it by the best critics of the day. These critics, with the 
exception of Mr. Ruskin and one or two others, have erred 
themselves to architects instead of to the > Reape, who, as we have indica- 
ted, will alwa vern the architects, they pay, in the choice of 
styles. We be doing good service in divesting the question of all 
technicalities, and presenting the subject to our readers in such a way that 
they will not be sinning in ignorance if, after having read these 
they chose, in their private capacity, as builders of “ villas” for them- 
selves, or in their public functions, as members of commissions 
or town councils, to give countenance to the perpetration of the absurdity 

uestion. 
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ture, Shakspeare and Dante, Beethoven, or 

unlimited and illimitable character. You yp 
upon Strasburg Cathedral every day of your Tite, and be 
something new from the words of the one and the of the : 
but give the same amount of attention to a Gree tragedy or a Greck 
temple, and you will find that your immediate impression of absolute and 
limited beauty will be continually intensified, but that it will never ex- 
pand. It was the same with Greek music, which divided the octave inte 
tetrachords, and, in its most spqeres form, the enharmonic, proceeded by 
quartertones—a system in which, as any young lady moderately versed in 
music will tell you, it is quite impossible for the modern mind to take de- 
light, on account of its extremely limited and monotonous nature. 

The peculiar sentiment, or idea, expressed by the forms of Greck tem- 
ple architecture is even more foreign to the character of our best clviliza- 
tion than is the complete absence of variety in the mode of its expression. 
Conscious power—in common parlance, “ self-sufficiency,” —constitutes 
at once the merit of the Grecian architecture for the Greek, and its de- 
merit for the denizen of a Christian state. In Greek edifices, recent ar- 
chitectural criticism has traced the working of this idea in the moat unmis- 
takeable way. Our readers will thank us for a brief outline of an analy- 
sis which is not likely to come under their notice in its original form ; and 
in order to comprehend it the more vividly, let them endeavour to bear in 
mind the general features of some modern specimen of Doric, as the 
tico of Covent Garden Theatre, or the entrance to the Buston-square 
way-station. It will be found that the members of either of , or of 
any other Doric building, are distinctly divisible into two great classes, 
First, of supporting members ; secondly, of members supported, This, it 
may be said, is true of all styles of building. It is more or less so ; but 
in no style is the distinction marked with such emphasis as in Greek ar- 
chitecture. In the best Gothic architecture, for example,although in fact 
these two classes of members exist as in the Greek style, the distine- 
tion, instead of being marked by general form and decoration, is carefully 
concealed, and all the members are equally endowed with the light, as- 
cending appearance, which is the most obvious and valuable artistical 
characteristic of the Gothic style. The Greek architect raises his edifice 
a a paved foundation, which recent investigations—cepecially those of 

r. Penrose—have proved to deviate from perfect borizontality in a v 
curious way. Most of these foundations seem to have been built wi 
carefully curved surfaces, and these slight, almost imperceptible curves 
also prevailed in the horizontal members of the upper part of the building, 
which, like the basement, have been supposed, until very lately, to be per- 
fectly straight and flat. In ing of the Parthenon, Mr, Penrose says, 
“ The edges of the steps, and the lines of the entablature, which are usu- 
ally supposed to be straight level lines, are convex curves, lying in verti- 
cal planes.” The curves in question are always conic see and are 
nearly paralle) to each other. These facte—w are as yet very incom- 
pletely accounted for—are mentioned here, because the knowledge of 
their existence is one of the most curious results of recent archwological 

research, and not because oe Save any visible bearing upon our immedi- 
ate subject of architectural ts—to the examination of which we now 
From this clear pavement spring single or double ranks of co- 
umns, whose forms are irably na of capacity for proms Se 
burthen of the “ entablature,”’ or general mass of the sup 
They are thick and short, but all appearance of clumsiness is avoided by 
a rapid taper towards the top, and by a beautiful curve—called the enta- 
sis—which om py this taper, and prevents the outline of the shaft 
from looking dead and mechanical. This beautiful outline is multiplied 
to the eye by the fluting. This consists of a number of channele—com- 
monly twenty—cut into the shaft, and separated by edges, or “ fillets,’ 
which give this multiplied outline.- Now this outline is well known to 
students of mechanics to be the very best possible for a shaft carrying a 
weight—that is to say, a shaft with this outline will More weight 
than the same sized of any other form whatever. fact of me- 
chanical science no doubt expresses itself to the eye, and is one of the rea- 
sons why the Doric shaft is such a noble object to look upon. 

Having thus obtained the test ble power in the least 

.and having made an ostentation of fact by means of the 

outline, the Greek architect proceeds to show that this power is for 

the purpose demanded. How can he do this better than by proving that 

he can afford to waste a small portion of this force? Accordingly, just 

under the capital of the column, and where the shaft is thinnest, and would 
were bef 
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be least able to afford to be weakened unless its power v 
the architect cuts three horizontal channels right through the flating into 
the substance of the shaft. He cuts three, instead of only one, to show 
that this is not merely a mechanical device to guard against the eplinter- 
ing of the edges where the capital is placed upon the shafi—an accident 
that often happens at the junetion of stones bearing a t weight, unless 
their edges are bevelled or channelled. No doubt this striking means of 
artistical effect originated in the accidental necessliy of iding one chan- 
channel for this purely mechanical purpose ; indeed, all the most remark- 
able architectural effects may be traced to the suggestion of some acci- 
dent or necessity. Another artistical effect is gained by these channels, 
which by offering, as it were, a check—but an ineffectual gne—to the 
upward spring of the flutes, aids the idea of active force conveyed by their 
numerous vertical and converging lines. A few inches above these chan- 
nels, the capital may be properly said to commence, although some archi- 
tects reckon its commencememnt from the channels themselves. 

The chief of the Doric capital is the “ ovolo” or “ echinus,” 
portion that below the square tile, or ‘ abacus’ which 
entire column. Concerning have 
mark that the Greek architects always formed its outline from 
or hyperbolic curve—forms which, for subtle reasons that 
examine 
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hich be Ma ane with the multiplied “ 
w 
vigorous 
the we oontating See Cea olen On A . 
ixeed the ‘abacus’ This square Though commonly clamed as a mem- 
See oy iS, Sgig lt cola 
“a 
entablature, but acting point rl, ens of mang 
separation between these two great and contrasting features of the 
And here it may be remarked that the say ater ace 
their arts, were remarkable mbove all other wah apd sar mak- 
ing everything distinct and clearly Their mould 
never flow one into the other, as in Gothic architecture, but are carc- 
tht wears Ei tw ; 
- meee tre 
“ entablature,” or the of which is 
ow teusees ae detail ot ts pat of te edie 
soit conferring upon fe a eflc xatly vorense st at of the o- 
capacity; whieh to is endued with an appearance sad net 
A massive on is has its 
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BS porteett Jain mass of stone resting immediately upon the column. 
This, in the Titent of Doric 5 duce, widest of the 
three divisions, because in it weight is allowed to ¢ 

decoration or help of any kind, A fillet separates is member 
from the next above it, which is the frieze. Here we have weight actively 


the effect of the “ triglyphs,” or masses of stone cut 
bars by deep channels, and separated from each other by quad- 
ts of sculpture. The pendent appearance of this mem- 
by a row of “ gutta,” or “ drops,” from the 


l 


bottom of each 

and gutte 

5 ioe of stone, projecting far beyond the face of the frieze, 
and Pome & 
where it joi 


t appearance to the highest degree. 


( 


various other details of theDoric portico are perfectly subordinated, 
to the single expremion of conscious power, which is obtained mainly by 
the means we have now described. In the Ionic and Corinthian styles, 


trig! Over the frieze, with its rank of pendent tri- is never 80 well-pleased as when occupied in re 
The corona, which is the chief member of the cornice, with a rather greater amount of fuss than usually —— 
mass 


The Aloion. 


——S———— 


ice of the curate’s Saturday beefsteak, and the doctor’s Monday cutlet 
Besides, he cultivates with success knowledge still more useful than this 


itself | € lore. He moms, to use his own expression, “ the ins and outs” 


of the domestic and affairs of every one residing in our pleasant 
sea-side village ; even the stranger within our gates is not exempt from his 
friendly surv ; and were he so ineli he could make much mis- 
chief amongst us as if he had served an apprenticeship to the twenty old 
ladies in P—— college,—no two of whom are upon speaking terms. But 
our major, luckily, as Knowledge is Power, is ou goodnatured, and 

ing some little service 


cornice, in which weight is made impendent, or | to bis neighbours,—reserving to himself the privilege of accom lishing it 


launch- 


of a seventy-four. It is, however, in telling es that the major 


to produce a dark Shadow | ¢hines. True, we, the denizens of T——, have heard his stock-in-trade re- 
ns beg the — of Ay Dullding, and thus to increase its in- | peated until we know them perfeetly by rote, and are quite au fait at the 


eatch-word which is certain to draw forth each particular tale ; but as the 

blie at large cannot be supposed equally well instructed in these legends, 

will recount one which never fails to answer to the word “ executor. r 7 
“ So Brown, you tell me, has been appointed executor to Smith’s will, 


exactly the same pre but the means employed for expressing it | aid our major the other day, as we were lounging together against the 
are po Mee Br Faced ery idea, and te sore to of aveine it, | low, sea-washed wall that divides Carlisle Terrace from the beach. “ I ll 
ted, with scarcely any modification in every known monument | venture to say the trusts committed to him won’t be as strange as mine 

’ ? 


are repea 
of Grecian architecture 
architecture 


Roman “and the various styles adopted at the time of the | 
so-called “ Ponstennes, in the fifteenth and tixteeath centuries, are only | Ellis, of the —th, telling me that his health h 


were the first time 7 was made executor. J 
“ Some years since, I received a letter from my old friend and comrade, 
been for some time de- 


bastard forms ; », he Greek idea was very im- | Clining,—that he was about to make his will, and earnestly desired that I 
tly Swed wee codaltecte iat aaa pene yh sdoptie it | would consent to act as his sole exectitor,— there being,’ he added, ‘ a trust 

pa ryt with all kinds of incongruous forms and decorations. Fre of some importance to be undertaken, which I wish to confide to no one but 
invention, or rather the first grand practical application of which yourself.’ The letter concluded with a cordial invitation to pay him a 


a 


Romans—instead of being allowed 
new architecture, like the “ Lom 
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mode and the “ Renaissance” architects repeated and “ im 
look about ywhe 
us, an 
wha 


2 
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; that 
van Ph cece wataemarny Hog Tn gat cae ow left me wl | destination. A pretty vine-covered cottage was 
of our own suburban abode, everything recently | my friend’s abode, and t ; 
Greek, except the churchs, and one or two some- ready to give me a cordial welcome. There was nothing very death-like 
ifices, of which the architect seems at last to have in the clear, bright glance of his eye, or in the firm grasp of his hand ; and 
ificant fact that we have an architecture of our I mumbled internally what the missive he had sent me could possibly mean. 
been utterly neglected ever since the times of the However, I kept my thoughts to myself, and followed Ellis into his neat 
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He 
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ou frankly, Wo. The thing is an anachronism ; it is not a 
: the el of the Parthenon in the Museum is all right 


c 
ee 


riyce 
af 


ey 


which has not been entire 


to form the germ | Visit at the snug cottage in Devonshire to which he had retired. Now 
style” was f ; into | Ellis was like myself—an old bachelor ; and except his half-pay was, I 
amociation with the vertical and horizontal members of the | knew, but little burdened with this world’s baggage and accoutrements, so 


. | it never occurred to me that the trust I was to undertake could possibly 
relate to anything more important than the bestowal of legacies on his old 


London, or in any other modern | housekeeper and butler, or is almost equally antiquated cat and dog. I 
do we see on pe but pon eo 7 the ludicrous | wrote immediately to accept the invitation, and early next cating? de- 


ted myself and my portmanteau in the E—— coach, which, after a day’s 
he was himself standing at the garden wicket, 


. | little dining-room, where the snowy tablecloth was speedily and satisfac- 


respect oursel and to our | torily covered with a dish of fried soles, a pair of boiled chickens, their 
Nobody me Ayn al any ‘Ghetaust in be- | snowy breasts gleaming amid fresh green parsley and butter, a juicy ham, 
tecture except in its proper place and its ap- and a dish of tender young peas. Ample justice was done to this fare by 
idst the wrecks of Athens, Our country cousins | myself, and, despite of his mortuary intention, by mine host also. After 
the British Museum, and count the shafts of | dinner he produced a capital bottle of port, over which we discussed many 
away, not doubting but that they have beheld a of our former campaigning adventures. 
art—and ; but ask them if the sight h 
bo feeling a, Bod uk AR ~ their eet ; nnd if they of June), I had caught a slight cold on my journey, which towards the close of 
more than “one in ten thousand” of country cousins are, | the evening made itself felt in the very unpleasant form of toothache ; and 


“ Notwithstanding the fineness of the weather (it was in the beginning 


t | the pain becoming worse, I said to my host,—‘I think I must ask your 
housekeeper to-night for a bit of flannel and some camphorated spirit to 


. 
, 


one of our chief national monuments itself nothing more than | ®Pply to my unfortunate jaw. You, happy fellow! can’t know what tooth- 
a departed art, is either a stupendous blunder, or a most la- | @he is, your teeth all look so good.’ * Teeth! cried my host, his counte- 
table and false confession of natural poverty in the way of architectu- | ance changing,— Teeth !’ he repeated, shuddering ; ‘ Ah! you little know 
invention ; and gll people feel this, although their feeling may not | —You can’t tell—— 


€ —_e into thought. 
Of all the fine arts, architecture the most rigidly demands anadherence |. ba B 1 , b 
truth ; for it is the only fine art which is at the same time an “ useful” | Will cost me my life!” And rising from his chair, he paced up and down 
; and this, its essentially practical character, renders all sacrifices to | the room in a state of the most violent agitation. Greatly astonished, I 


“* What's the matter, Ellis—what do you mean?’ 
“*T mean that a tooth—an unfortunate tooth, has been my ruin, and 


merely fanciful and oe form positively disgusting to a taste | tried, of course, to sopthe him, and induce him to reveal the cause of this 
y 


we moderns move. 


estroyed by the world of false art in which | Strange excitement. ‘ Well,’ he said at last, ‘I will read for you the will 
It is only by imagining ourselves in the position of | © which you have kindly promised to become executor.’ (I had made no 


the ancient Greeks with respect to their architecture, that we are able to | Promise of the kind, but my poor friend took it for o— I had done so); 
0 


realize to ourselves the true extent of the falsehood of “ modern Greek” | 4nd leaving the room, he speedily returned with a f 
architecture. What was the Greek Temple, from which we copy all our | #24 @ very small round box in the other. 


forms’ It was an edifice of which all the importanee lay, and rightly lay 


ded paper in one hand, 


* Laying these articles on the table, he seated himself in his armchair, 


m the interior, which | —* About two months since I had occasion to visit the town of T—— on 


ich having speedily despatched, I dined at the hotel, and after- 
through the High Street, and walked 


terest whatever. A shady green lane opening on my right, invited me to 


in the exterior; for the climate allowed of the people worshipping outside | pushed aside his glass, and, making a strong effort to speak calmly, began, 
of it, and the rites of the — excluded them 

‘was a small, . roofless apartment, containing the colossal business, 

statue of the deity to whom the temple was dedicated. No light was want- | Wards set out for a stroll. I } n 

ed in the cell where the priest officiated, but rather darkness; accordingly | for some way along the turnpike road without meeting any object of in- 
the walls are not with windows, and cannot be, consistently with . 

the harmonious architectural effect of the whole, which demands that the | turn into it—the fragrant hawthorn in the hedge, and the cool fresh grass 
wall should be a dead, unbroken surface. These 
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minu 
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stronger sources of light and shadow, and more conspicuous decorative ele 
ments, such as are provided by the various kinds of ecclesiastical and civi 


Gothic architectures. Again, a false material such as plastered brick, or | ying on the ground. What particularly interested 


be certainly are not recom- | below, offering a pleasant contrast to the hard dusty road on which I had 
for a dark and rainy climate! Again, in order to call out the | been walking. I soon found that this quiet lane led to a still more quiet 
the Greek style, the brilliant sky and sun of Greece was want-| ®%d peaceful churchyard. And threading my way amongst the rustic 
te, but important “ g:tte,’” the delicate but indispensable | 8t@ves, and rude headstones, I moralized on them after my own fashion, if 
the shafts, and many other essential features, are inappreciable | Ot meenety according to that of Harvey. I had had atone time a trans- 
cloudy sky or through a smoky atmosphere. These require | ient fancy for 


the study of phrenology, and still retained a habit of inspect- 
. | ing the cerebral developments of every one whom I met. It was, therefore, 
| | With some curiosity that I picked up a large, round, well-bleached skull 
me, however, was the 





brick merely fronted or veneered with stone, is fatal, if detected or known | teat beauty and regularity of the teeth; they were all perfect, and as 
, to the artistical effect of an edifice in the Greek style, which | evenly ranged as if as i had been prepared to decorate the window of some 


always assumes a stone-material, and has allusion in its forms to the cha- | ®dvertising dentist. 


racter of that material. Sometimes in England we see the “ architrave 


—which depends, as we have seen, for all its appropriate expression upon | Waistcoat 


its being, a heavy mass—represented by a painted half-inch deal plank ! 


zed by an idle impulse, which I could not then nor 
can I now account for, I pulled out one of the grinders, put it into my 

ket, and, carelessly throwing down the skull, returned to the 
inn. Having partaken of tea, accompanied by some excellent muffins, 


” 


How if it that we go on spending our millions in building palaces, clubs, | | went to bed, and being fatigued with my journey, soon fell asleep, 
n imitation 


mansions, and villas 


iow of things which few now understand and| _ “‘ I had slept for some time, but how long I cannot tell, when I was sud- 


none really care for? Why have we abandoned, for this unprofitable ex- denly awakened by the door of ps room opening. In stalked a tall figure 


tie our own native civil architecture, the only civil architecture we ever | dressed in black, with a white nec 


cloth ; his head was large, nearly bald, 


and probably the only one we ever can have—for there are not two and he wore a pair a gold spectacles. In his hand he carried a silver can- 


‘ways of well e ng the same national feeling and supplying | dlestick, bearing 
be equally xpressing g pplying 


ted candle, and advancing to my bedside said in a 


speak of the “ Tudor style,” of which an ad- | ™enacing voice and manner,‘ Why did you rob me of my tooth ? 


“*My tongue suddenly became paralysed ; I tried to speak, but could 


“* You have taken my tooth,’ continued the figure ; ‘and now take your 


or 
the right red-brick and stone-trimmed “ Tudor style” and is therefore | Choice. I'm not of a revengeful disposition ; I don’t want to say or do any- 


wants: we 
mirable may be seen in the new law buildings in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. We cannot tell how this is—unless indeed it is because a foolish | HOt utter a word. 
Greek edifice costs twice as much as the same sized build- 
ing in 
found to be a better “ job.”— Fraser. 





OUR MAJOR’S STORY. 


thing uncivil, but one of two things I must have, and that instantly,—your 
life, or the best tooth in your head! So look sharp and take your choice.’ 
“*The extremity of terror restored my voice. 
** Would it not do, sir, to restore you your own tooth again ?’ I 
“*No, no!’ replied my visitor, shaking his head until the gold specta- 


Every small country town and village in Ireland has not only a clergy- | cles slipped down to the very point of his long nose ; ‘I think I’m a very 
man and a physician as its especial property, but it also possesses its own | goodnatured fellow to give you the choice ; so which will you part with— 


. “The Major” (we sometimes meet “the Captain,” but | your life or your tooth ?” 
such locality is quite as well known, 

and nearly as i nsable as the butcher-or the baker ; and he is as in- 
tably the oracle in all things appertaining to the Caffre or any other | the rascal was, introduced a forceps into my mouth, and neatly extracted 

in which it may cere our rulers to embroil us, as the curate is in dis- | a fine sound molar tooth. Look here,’ continued Ellis, opening his mouth, 


campaigns of the prelates militant in Exeter and | and pulling back the lips with his finger ; ‘ see the cavity it has left.’ 
the doctor in canvassing the merits and defects of the Medical t ere & na been €3 


Bes not half so imposing), in eve 


cussing the eccl 


A pleasant 
man, 
tall, 


rather addicted to snuff, is our 
and has round 


him that he can do ev 


om oe, Ss 
ance, exclusive of neighbour's cat. At the word of command, he 
upright,—dances Jim Crow with all the a 


major. He is 

ng shoulders, which some of us don’t consider at | my tooth, and then said— 

all oe oe cultivates a pretty little garden,—the major’s pinks and 
roses are ys in bloom a full week before any one else’s,—and is fol- 

lowed wherever he goes by the smartest and smallest of all possible black | death it shall be carefully interred with you. 

Bunty ought to have a chapter to himself ; it would be | with a menacing gesture, the hateful proprietor of this departed as he 

thing but talk, for the tiny | came.’ 

creature does talk, and le quite intelligible to his friends—a term 

! ve with the whole circle of his acquaint- | cotton, the redoubted tooth 


“*My tooth!’ I exclaimed, in agony : and instantly the apparition, with 
as much dexterity as if he had been bred a dentist, which perhaps indeed 


“There was indeed the space where a large tooth had been extracted, 
and I remarked that it was the only one deficient in the entire range. 
“* Well,” continued my friend, ‘ that was not all. The fellow pocketed 


“** Now you must promise on your honour as a gentleman, that you will 
preserve my tooth as long as you live, and make provision that after your 
f you don’t -——’ And 


ie. 
“ Ellis opened the little round box, and showed me, carefully enclosed in 


. 


“T really knew not what to say ; it was certainly very difficult to re- 


plombd of a canine Tag- | frain from laughing, but my poor friend was so evidently in earnest, that 


lioni,—executes the naval maneuvre of swimming on dry land, and the | I merely remarked,— 


teasing darlings. 
, after the fashion of most half-pay officers, is often, 
coun saying, “ like a Waterford merchan 


, will ever such an 


t, very busy with nothing of the chu 


en a a Se. Bunty’s accom tsinshort make| ‘It was a pity the good tre w: t satisfied with i 
pd t and of the whole juvenile portion of our com- : his metly the prampeny eb odnete 


property, for really this tooth is so exactly the same size and shape as your 


; the creature’s loving nature renders him = the fa-| others, that I think it would have exactly filled the cavity.’ 





“*Tt was strange,’ said Ellis, without noticing my remark, ‘ that after 

tating occurrence, I fell asleep ; and slept soundly until late 

| next morning. I awoke, feverish and unrefreshed, and returned home as 

speedily as ble, very thankfill that the road did not oer within sight 
yard. Ever since that time my health has slowly but surel 

declined ; not perhaps, outwardly, but I know and feel that my hour will 

t} soon come, and the of that fiend’s vengeance will embitter my dying 


garden, 
hours of a summer day, were it not for that | moments, unless you, my old, tried friend, will promise to see me buried 


—and let stern philosophers, whether in trowsers, petti- | in T—— churchyard, and with your own hand to place this miserable tooth 


eoata, or bloomers, say what will, it is a valuable, and means | in my coffin.’ 
feminine ert fe “What could I do but 


mise? The case was one of decided mono- 
ment and ridicule, both of which I tried, only served to make 


t fancy him mania—argu 
saucepan, Chrlotion Anderees, which, when set Ellis , and he was thoroughly d i 
reg pape yews Do = poor angry was ghly determined not to see a physician 


‘to what every one had for dinner! Not only eS io: 
ere 


—a measure which I urged omhim strongly. 
“T remained with him for a few days, and had the pleasure of leavin 
him, as I trusted, in better health and spirits than when we met ; and 





the 
last Sunday cost per pound, but he also knows to a fraction the | hoped that his absurd fancy, as I deemed it, would soon pass away. I was 


therefore greatly shocked and K 

wards, I received a letter from his old housekeeper, telling me that her 

master had died somewhat wren but requested with his dying breath 
y: 





that I should be sent for immediate 
“ Need I say that I hastened to obey the summons. Very mournful it 
was, certainly, to enter the silent cottage where I bade lately met a warm 
welcome from my poor friend. A —- was in attendance, and pro- 
noupeed that death had resulted from di of the heart. He, the clergy- 
man of the parish, and Ellis’s solicitor, were all, at my request, present at 
the ing of the will. After having disposed of his trifling property in 
legacies, the document went on to request that I, whom he styled his be- 
loved friend, should have him decently buried in T—— churchyard, and 
follow in all matters connected with his interment the instructions pre- 
viously given to me. 
“I, of course, took an opportunity ere the coffin was closed, to place 
‘the tooth’ within it; and having thus complied with the strange whim of 
my poor friend, I prepared the next morning, with a heavy heart, to follow 
his body to the grave. 
“The interment took place without the occurrence of anything worth 
recording ; but after it was over, I felt so wearied and dispirited, that I re- 
solved to take up my abode for the night at the comfortable hotel at T—_, 
After dinner I was suddenly attacked "y my old enemy—toothache ; and 
the pain, resisting all the usual applications of brandy, camphor, hot fian- 
nel, &c., became at length so violent and excruciating, that starting up in 
a sort of frenzy, I inquired for the residence of the best dentist in the town, 
and speedily found myself in his study. Whether it was the effect of re- 
action after the rapid exercise I had taken, or the well-known curative 
influence inherent in the atmosphere of a dentist’s house, I know not, but 
the pain I was suffering gradually abated ; and when the operator entered, 
I felt almost inclined to make a civil retreat without putting his skill to 
the test. However, on second thoughts, I considered it as well to lay my 
case before him, and try to obtain some soothing nostrum which might 
stand me in stead on future occasions. I therefore told him how I had 
been affected, and casually mentioned my having come a long journey that 
morning, and its melancholy cause. ‘Ah!’ said the dentist, thoughtfully, 
‘you came from E—— in Devonshire. The name of that village is asso- 
ciated in my mind with a curious incident which occurred to me some 
three or four months since.”” Now I happen to have a decided hankering, 
whether natural or acquired, after strange stories ; and my curiosity being 
excited, I begged the dentist to have the kindness to satisfy it. 
“ Seating himself opposite to me, he immediately complied, and began in 
these words :— 
“*QOne night, between three and four months since, I was aroused near 
midnight by a loud knocking and ringing at the door. I was just about to 
step into bed, and my servants having long before retired to their rooms, 
I hastily resumed my clothes, and answered the summons. An ‘elderl 
gentleman with a military air and address entered. There was an odd, 
staring look in his eyes, but he told me in a perfectly coherent manner, 
that he was suffering from dreadful toothache, and wished to have one of 
his grinders extracted immediately. Of course, I ushered him into this 
room, placed him in the patient’s chair, and proceeded to examine his jaws. 
I don’t think I ever saw a finer or more regular set of teeth,—not a vestige 
of decay could I perceive in any of them—and the one which he pointed 
out as the offender seemed to me perfectly free from disease. However, he 
insisted so ee on having the tooth pulled out, declaring that his com- 
fort, nay, his very life, depended on its being done, that I consented, though 
most unwillingly, to perform the operation, and in a twinkling the tooth 
was out. Having paid me my fee, the patient deliberately wrapped up his 
tooth, put it into his pocket, rose, and wishing me good-night, was ahout 
to depart, when a suspicion which arose in = mind caused me suddenly 
to thrust a lighted candle close to his eyes. They never blinked ; the pu- 
pils were fixed and distended : in fact, toecut the story short, my visitor 
was fast asleep, and in a fit of somnambulism had left his bed, and caused 
me to extract his excellent tooth. As he still continued in the trance, and 
it would have been dangerous to arouse him suddenly, I prevailed on him 
to allow me to accompany him home. He made his way with unerring ac- 
curacy-to the hotel ; and the gates happening to be open for,the reception 
of the occupants of a night-coach, I was able to see, him to is room with- 
out attracting observation. 
“« On inquiring after him next morning, I heard that he had left by an 
early conveyance for E——, in Devonshire.’ 
“T looked attentively at the dentist : he was a tall man, dressed in black, 
with a white neckcloth ; his head was large, nearly bald, and he wore a 
ir of gold spectacles, which had a trick of slipping down to the point of 
is long nose whenever he shook his head, which he did pretty frequently. 

“* Did you ever ascertain,’ I asked, ‘the name of your visitor ?’ 

“* Yes,’ replied the dentist. ‘He took the blank back of a letter from 
his pocket, and tore off the corner to wrap up his tooth ; the remainder he 
dropped on the carpet, and it bore the address :— 

‘Capt. H. Ellis, —th Ty 
. , Devonshire.’ 

“‘ Here then was the explanation of my poor friend’s monomania. He 

actually died the victim of somnambulism. And such was my first adven- 

ture as executor of a will.” 


: FASHION. 


A portrait of my grandmother hangs upon my parlor wall. It was 
taken at least sixty-five years since, and represents the venerable lady, 
whom I remember in my childhood, in spectacles and comely cap, as a 
young and blooming girl. She is sitting upon an old-fashioned sofa, by 
the side of a prim aunt of hers, and with her back to the open window. 
Her costume is quaint, but handsome. It consists of a cream-coloured 
dress made high in the throat, ruffled round the neck, and over the bosom 
and the shoulders. The waist is just under her shoulders, and the sleeves 
are tight, tighter than any of our coat sleeves, and also ruffled at the wrist. 
Around the plump and rosy neck, which I remember as shrivelled and 
sallow, and hidden under a decent lace handkerchief, hangs, in the picture, 
a necklace of large ebony beads. There are two curls upon the forehead, 
and the rest of the hair flows away in ringlets down her neck. The hands 
hold an — book : the eyes look up from it with tranquil sweetness, and 
through the open window behind you see a quiet landscape,—a hill, a tree, 
the glimpse of a river, and a few peaceful summer clouds. Often in my 
younger days, when my grandmother sat by the fire after dinner lost in 
thought,—perhaps remembering the time when the picture was a portrait 
—I have curiously compared her wasted face with the blooming beauty of 





gasped. | the girl, and tried to detect the likeness. It was strange how the resem- 


blance would sometimes appear : how, as I gazed and gazed upon her old 
face, age disappeared before my eager glance, as snow melts in the sun- 
shine, revealing the flowers of a forgotten spring. - 

It was the saddest of all to see my grandmother herself contemplating 
the portrait. The story is told of old Wycherly, the wit and dramatist, 
that when his brief day of popular homage was over, he called, in his de- 
cay, for the full-wigged portrait taken when he was the fashion, and wrote 
under it “quantum mutatis ab illo!’ Alas! how changed from that! 
The feeling in the superannuated man about town seems hardly genuine, 
and like every thing those men did, has a slight theatrical air. But it 
was touching to see my grandmother steal quietly up to her portrait, on 
still summer mornings when every one had left the house, and I, the only 
child, played, disregarded, and look at it wistfully and long. She held 
her hand over her eyes to shade them from the light that streamed in at 
the window, and I have seen her stand at least a quarter of an hour gaz- 
ing steadfastiy at the picture. She said nothing, she made no motion, 
she shed no tear, but when she turned away there was always a pensive 
sweetness in her face that made it not less lovely than the face of her 
youth. I have learned since what her thoughts must have been,—how 
that long, wistful glance annihilated time and space, how forms and faces 
unknown to any other, rose in sudden resurrection around her,—how she 
loved, suffered, struggled and conquered again ; how many a jest that I 
shall never hear, how many a game that I shall never play, how many a 
song that I shall never sing, were all renewed and remembered as my 
grandmother contemplated her picture. 

My own thoughts were of a very different character. I, too, used to 
study that portrait, but my aim was to discover why it made my old friend 
look unlike any young person I had ever seen. Had it been the likeness 
of Helen or of Aspasia, I said to myself, when I began to study Greek, it 
would not be surprising that it it did not resemble my cousin Maude, but 
| Maude’s grandmother less than seventy years ago should look like no 
gin I ever saw, was a great mystery to me. It was none the less so when 

ith took me to his father’s house to see the “ family portraits.” 
these there were some of the same strange young women, and I racked my 
fancy again, to discover why they were so different from our young wo- 
men. Smith suddenly explained the whole m ; 

“ What an odd, old-fashioned style of dress,” said Smith. 

It was a very obvious remark, and so was the fact of gravitation v 
obvious before the apple hit Newton on the nose. I looked at m 
mother’s picture with new eyes, and saw why a human being, of the fe- 
male species, sixty years ago was so entirely different from the same crea- 
ture now. Fashion was the Magician. Fashion was the commander 





who said “ wear ruffles,” and they were worn ; “ elevate the waist,” and 
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1s one eneae the hair,” and it For a few 


powder Was 
days after Smith's remark, it really seemed as if eakion were the secret of 


history. Had Marshal Turenne marched to vic in the uniform of the 
“ Light-Guard,” or that of “ Duryee’s Regiment,” I trembled to think 
how much prestige he would necessarily lose. The horse-hair wig and the 
polished armor began to seem too large a part of Marshal Turenne ; and 
as I pondered on the its of the beautiful ladies of the Court, they 
seemed to me only paint, patch, and scratch. Then those Elizabethan 
towers upon the head! How gladly my fancy fled from them and rested 


ots, : 

Sey ho makes the fashion then, since so much depends upon it? That is 
a question which I cannot get answered. My philosophical friends have 
their theories about it. Flamingo, in his lofty way, says that every fas- 
hion has a profound significance, and that if you could really see the rea- 
sons of things as you walk down Broadway, you would enjoy in a sedate 
and instructive manner the glittering varieties of costume,—in fact, he 
says, you would distil a drop of the honey of wisdom from every flower of 
folly that blooms in that gay parterre. 4 A 

. “ Exactly,” I say to Flamingo, “ but you miss the point. Here comes 
my cousin Maude in her new suit of furs. She follows the fashion which, 
this winter, ribes small muffs. You see sbe can scarcely squeeze 
those darling hands into that bit of a muff, which is no larger than a good- 
sized cuff. Now what, pray, is the ‘ profound significance’ of that ab- 
surdity of my cousin Maude’s?” 

“ Well,” says Flamingo, “I suppose the significance of carrying a muff 
in winter, is & keep the hands warm. The size is a matter of conveni- 

td 

“Not at all; it is a matter of whim, or of fashion, which only eoncerns 
the form, and has nothing to do with the essence. Last winter Maude car- 
ried a muff as large as a bearskin, and next winter she will wear thread- 
gloves, if it is the fashion.” 

And it is the truth. Flamingo can never get any nearer to his profound 
reason in fashion than this, that people imitate the dress of one whom they 
acknowledge as a leader, just as boys imitate the handwriting, and colle- 
gians the rhetorical style of certain persons whom they admire. Fashion 
is a kind of wenger ng he says. 
collars and drink gin and water because Childe Harold did it.” Fashion 
is imitation founded in genuinereverence. Your tailor pads and puffs and 
squeezes, says philosophical Flamingo. Why does he do it? To!make 

our figure somewhat resemble what is called the ideal figure of the Apol- 
io, or some other type of fine manly form, The individual tailor knows 
nothing of this principle, but nevertheless, that is the reason of the pigeon- 
breasted waistcoats and the stuffed coats which he makes. Fine tailoring 
co-operates with fine arts, says Flamingo. It tries to make a man as 
handsome as a statue. 

But this, I confess, seems to me seeing much more in a picture than the 
painter meant. I will not deny that it is often truly so, and that there is 
beauty in a work, according as it is seen, and even more and a different 
beauty than was intended. Yet I still recur to the inquiry, Who makes 
the fashion? because I cannot believe that there is any very profound rea- 
son for my trowsers being cut straight this winter, when they lapped a 
little over the foot a year ago. Nor do I fancy there is any especial mys- 
tery in the fact that the skirts of my street-coat must now hang to the 
calves of my legs, when last year they scarcely fell below my waist. 
What would induce my cousin Maude to receive visitors this morning in 
the costume of my grandmother’s portrait? Yet it is much more simple 
and picturesque than any thing Maude will wear. The only reason she 
can give is, that it is “out of fashion.” Who put it out? And who, from 
time to time, continues to put “ out of fashion’ what is graceful and pic- 
turesque, and to put “in fashion.” very graceless and clumsy contrivances ? 
The other day my aunt Jane entertained the little folk who came to take 
tea with Clara by coming down in her bridal hat. There was one burst of 
laughter from young and old. “ You may laugh,” said aunt Jane, smiling, 
“but when I went to church, after my marriage, in that hat, I assure you 
it was the envy and despair of the whole town; and, by next Sunday, the 
church was full of all kinds of imitations of it.” When the little people 
came to take leave of aunt Jane, she said to them, “ keep the bonnets you are 
wearing to-night for twenty years, and then you will laugh as heartily at 
them as you do at my bridal hat to night.” Should we not? Here is 
Claude Fay in the very plenitude of this winter’s fashion. Let him walk 
down Broadway twenty, or ten years hence in this suit, which to-day all 
we young men envy and admire so much, if he dare! 

ot many years ago our mothers all wore leg-of-mutton sleeves,—stiff, 
starched, clumsy wings, opposed to every feeling of propriety and sense of 
beauty. Then came the sleeves puffed about the shoulder and upper part 
of the arm. Aunt Jane, I[remember, used to wear under-sleeves, or circu- 
lar cushions, stuffed with down, or feathers, or something else, to make the 
puff of the outer-sleeve sufficiently prominent ; they used to sit in these 
deformed dresses, and laugh by the hour over Queen Anne’s hoops and 
heels, and the Chinese coiffure of Louis XIV’s ladies. And to-day at din- 
ner, as cousin Maude held her plate for a cut of roast turkey, and dipped 
her falling-lace under-sleeve into a dish of gravy, and then draggled it 
over the table-cloth, she was shouting with laughter at the idea of my 
mother in those other sleeves. Maude hates the Bloomers, because they 
are contemporary, but merely derides the high heels and short skirts of 
earlier days. This she did vehemently one day last week, as I escorted 
her up the Fifth Avenue, and, at the same moment, her skirts were sweep- 
ing the mud and offal of the street, to the great saving of the scavenger’s 
salary, but, unhappily, to the great disgust of every decent person. “My 
dear coz,” Maude says to me, “one must be in the fashion.” “But who 
makes it?’ inquire I desperately. “ Don’t be a fool, John,” she replies, and 
fronr this pious devotee, I can get no other account of the goddess. 

After such little passages with her, I stroll slowly homeward to my 
bachelor cigar, and wonder why Maude will be so subservient to Fashion. 
But often enough I turn upon myself, and demand if I am not equally so, 
if we are not all more orthodox qn that faith than in any other. I say to 
myself, Would you now wear Farmer Bullock’s bell-crowned beaver down 
Broadway ? Would you go to Mrs. Bounce’s ball to-night, in the coat your 
father was married in? You remember it, with the long swallow tail, and 
the lappets upon the waist ; or would you even wear the waistcoat yon 
wore to heréfirst ball, seven years ago? Being a young man, I naturally 
say,no. Or if Claude Fay, who is a lover of my consin Maude’s, wished 
to secure her favour, would he be likely to array himself in a “ green, half- 
trimmed frock and breeches, lined with silk,”’ or a “ Queen’s blue dress 
suit,” or “ a half-dress suit of ratteen, lined with satin,” or even a “ pair 
of sitk stocking-preeches, and another pair of a bloom-colour ?”’ Yet Oliver 
Goldsmith donned all this gear to win the smiles of the Jessamy Bride.— 
And, cousin Maude! the Jessamy Bride found it “impossible not to love 
and respect his goodness of heart.” She thought less of the ratteen coat, 
than the true human heart it covered, and when he, who, in his credulous 
and childlike way, had loved and honoured her, lay dead in his solitary 
room, the Jessamy Bride carried from his coffin a lock of the poet’s hair. 

_Now, why would aot Claude Fay wear what Oliver Goldsmith wore ? 
Sane oa only, because it is not the fashion. And why shouldn’t it be 
the ion to wear bloom-coloured breeches now? Is it, after all, more 
than a whim ? Has fashion any deeper foundation than the love of change ? 
I find myself in October giving away all the cravats I bought in June.— 
They are qiite as handsome as then, and would be equally available for 
the next season. But I have done with them, I am tired of them. My 
younger brother, Hal, may wear them. but I would rather go through next 
summer in a black silk ribbon, than use the ties I liked so much this sea- 
son. I doubt if you can make more of it than love of change. Uncle 
Solomon and his set were great judges of wine. At least, they said so, and 
I know that they were great drinkers. I dined often at uncle’s table 
and saw much of the set. They swore by Madeira. Sherry was a thin, 
woman’s wine ; and they quafted foaming glasses of the sparkling ru 
liquor. This was ten years ago. How they laughed at Clarence’s dea 
in a butt of Malmsey. “Why,” said Uncle Solomon, “a man who loved 
== a wine deserved no better fate.” “There couldn't be but one worse 
— than being drowned in Malmsey,” said jolly bottle-nosed Crabtoe, 

nele Sol.’s partner. “And what is that?” asked I timorously. “ Why, 
drowning Malmsey in yourself,” cried Crabtoe. Falstaff and his friends 
res te better. “ Sack and ee said another of this dogmatic crew, 
a Lord!” So they drained their Madeira, and cracked their nuts— 

ine-drinking, I inferred, was a matter of taste and not of fashion : or, 
e ps, of country. But I devoutly clung to Madeira and the Crabtoe 
tp and when I heard from a young friend, that his father, who had 
ived several years in England, dhoers drank to his dinner, I 
grieved for his father, as for a man who had become uncivilized. The next 
time I dined with uncle Solomon, I spoke of French wines, and German 
and Italian wines. They were damned directly. They were “ stuff,” and 
_°xecrable,” and “women’s wine,” and many other 
Madeira was the wine fora man. “ 


of suddenly, smarting with a twinge of the gout. “ 
Wine,” cried Uncle Sol. “ Your is A mein mat nm, ae 
* And your Italian wines. mudd 


iy .”? added a rich 
Sarticman at the foot of the table, who had never travelled farther than 


Uncle Sol. and his set were fairly entitled to their opinion, and might 


contentedly in the close, comely, Grisette-ish little cap of Mary, Queen of 


“ Poetical young men turn down their | be 


drink what wine eee. But why this monstrous contempt and 
commiseration for other tastes than theirs? Are not sweet Tokay and the 
Rhenish wines, the wines of history and poetry’ Did any old drinking Ba- 
ron, whose exploits in emptying beakers have made wine-drinking an his- 
torical fact, ever condescend to the fire that burned in Uncle Sol’s ruby 
Madeira? Would Horace have exchanged a single sip of his exe uisite 
Falernian for a tan of such lavat Was the wine of Cy » Which old 
Crabtoe pishes at as cordial, ever drunk by modern traveller without emo- 
tion? To hear Unele Sol. and his set, you would have fancied that no one 
ever drank wine with understanding, until this bleased club of diners-out 
met for the purpose. It im upon me for a long time, and I had a se- 
cret pity for men who did not believe in Madeira. But I presently crossed 
the sea myself, and discovered what good wine was. I drank the pure vin- 
tage of the Rhine, and the Danube, and the Arno, the Sicilian shore, and 
the broad fields of France ; and tasted the grape and its blossom, the sun, 
the country, and the climate, in each wine I quaffed. I remembered those 
tables at home flaming with hot wines, and a brief glimpse of cool claret at 
the end of dinner, introduced as a curiosity. I-saw the lithe, mercurial 
Frenchmen, of all men the most nimble, and who live on claret, and re- 
membered Uncle Sol.’s decree, “Claret is your gouty wine.” Uncle Sol., 
I laughed harder at you thaa ever you did at Clarence. Well, when I came 
home after six years’ absence, I dined one day with the remnant of the old 
set. Old Crabtoe’s nose had, in the meanwhile, blossomed so brilliantly, 
that the set called it the burning bush. “ Why don’t you take in your sign, 
Crabtoe?” said Uncle Sol., “good wine needs no bush!” and they all 
roared again. Yet six years had swept away much prejudice and mach 
wine. I found them drinking Claret, Rhenish, and Sherry, toa man. There 
was a bottle of very old Madeira introduced as a curiosity, and every man 
took a thimble-full. But “ the staple tipple,” as Claude Fay calls tt, was 
m4 wine. “Light wine’s all the go now, my boy,” said Uncle Sol. 
“Why?” said I. “Oh! I don’t know: it’s the fashion. We don’t swig 
and guzzle as we used to do,” replied he. 

This seems very ridiculous. Are we mere puppets which this magician 
Fashion moves at will? Are we iay-figures only, draped by this capricious 
Fairy ? “I will not submit,” cried I, “ ‘tis unmanly. Peach-bloom breeches 
are as good as my gray trowsers. 1 will be bold, I will be free, I will 


“ Out of the fashion, if you dare,” said Claude Fay, who heard me. 

And was he not right again? Is it not easier to stretch the truth a little, 
than to wear a high black-satin stock? Yet that was the top of fashion 
when the first gentlemen in Europe wore it. Show me a man bold enough 
to be out of fashion, not for a freak, or a bet, or for an occasion, but, if you 
choose to say so, upon principle, and I will show you a hero. We none of 
us like it. We like to have our hats and boots and waistcoats in the fash- 
ion. We are averse to having our wives and daughters—how much more 
our mistresses—say—* oh! how old-fashioned.”’ Nothing more completely 
describes a man or woman than that term. To say “an old-fashioned gen- 
tleman,” is to evoke a grave and courtly figure in the mind, with an am- 
plitude of ruffle and a generous coat, bowing, as if bowing were one of the 
cardinal virtues, and addressing a woman as if he were Solomon’s ambas- 
sador to the Queen of Sheba. There is a certain quaint grace about it, 
which is characteristic and winning. The “ old-fashioned’? manner, like the 
costume of my grandmother in her portrait, instantly restores the old times 
and the old society. But you and study it and enjoy it, as we do Egypt- 
ian specimens. e have no wish to be Pharaoh nor Ptolemy. 

Is it not, after all mere whim? When Uncle Joseph died, Aunt Jane 
went into prodigious mourning. She was hung if black, like a city ata 
public funeral. She darkened the sunshine as she walked. Every rustle 
of her widow’s sable shook out gloom. Smiles died upon the face of chil- 
dren, and in their play they regarded her coming with terror, as hay- 
makers @ rising thunder-cloud. Aunt Jane’s widowhood, merely from those 
clouds of darkness round about her, is an inky blot upon my memory. why 
did she swathe herself so solemnly? ‘To manifest the gloom of her feel- 
ings, and the night of sorrow which had swallowed up the day of her hap- 
piness,”’ responds Flamingo, the philosopher. But Sees the Chinese no 
feeling, then? Are “ Celestial’? widows so gay at their Lords’ decease that 
they must show it to all the world, by donning white? If you come to phi- 
losophy, white is the absence of colour as much as black ; and, religiously, 
it seems to me that it is as well for the widow to show her faith and resig- 
nation by indicating symbolically that her spouse has gone to heaven, as 
that she is broken-hearted. At least, our neighbours of the Antipodes have 
as much reason for their white as we for our black. The truth is, Aunt Jane 
entombed herself in sables, because it is the fashion. Had it been the habit 
to mourn in green, do you not know that my Aunt Jane would have been 
a perfect a? 

Tis fashion that makes cowards of us all. A belle’s face in the bonnet 
of a score of years since, was like a rose at the bottom of a coal-scuttle. 
Now it stands forth from her bonnet, like that rose bursting from the bud. 
I consider that we are the gainers. But I am not very turbulent in m 
joy, for I wonder whether the next freak will not be to cover the face wit 
the oriental Yashmak, leaving one eye only to beam soft splendour through 
that terrible eclipse. It is fashion that rules us, not taste, not beauty, not 
the becoming, nor the picturesque. I like the Rubens hat, I think it grace- 
ful and handsome. It harmonizes with my face, my moustache and beard. 
I would wear the Rubens hat if I dared. But if I should go down Nassau 
Street to-morrow morning in that hat, my mercantile credit would suffer, 
Claude Fay is a lawyer; that is, he hires a room in William Street, and 
puts “ Claude Fay, Attorney at Law,” upon the door. Claude hates the 
law and adores dancing. But he doesn’t dare to grow a moustache. His 
uncle told him that a moustache was without precedent in the profession, 
and would ruin his prospects. But | make Claude’s mouth water by telling 
him of the silken splendours that drape the lips of French and Italian ad- 
vocates. 

“ Poor Claude,” you say, and sodo I. But we are all in the same ship. 
I cannot make much of it. ak does old Uncle Sol. insist upon drinking 
Rhenish out of green glasses? The wine tastes no better. It has no beauty, 
then, but a dirty green colour. The golden amber of Marcobrunner and 
the pale hue of Liebfraumilch, are all forced to show the same. But Uncle 
Sol. would fight rather than not drink his “ Hock,” as he calls it, out of a 
gréen glass. Crabtoe has the same freak about his delicate Sherry. Wine 
that a few years since was too weak to dilute water, as he e it, he 
now exposes for years in his attic with nothing but a bit of gauze over the 
mouth of the demi-john, so that what little original fire there was, exhales, 
and when it is decanted and brought to table, Crabtoe will not drink it, 
nor will he let any body else drink it, except out of the thinnest smooth 
glass, with a wisp ofa stem. “ It enhances the delicacy of the wine, sir,” 
says Crabtoe. “ Delicate wine!” says Gawl, his Boston friend, “I call it 
ether. What do you drink such stuff for?’ “ Stuff!” cries Crabtoe. “It 
costs me a hundred dollars tke dozen.” “| drink it out of a tumbler, and it 
is just as delicate. Let old Crabtoe try a little water out of thin and thick 
glasses, and see if he discovers any difference. They all iced their Claret, 
when it first came, and no wine could be cold enough. Now they say that 
ice numbs the wine and destroys the flavour, and that Clare: should be of 
the same temperature as that of the room in which it is drunk. Catch John 
Bull drinking half-and-half out of any thing but pewter! If you ask why 
not, he mumbles some indistinct science about “ galvanic action,”’ between 
the liquid and the metal, a statement which he knows, and we all know, is 
of the same scientific dignity, as the medical practice of the old woman 
who transfers rheumatism to apple-trees. Metal was a more economical 
ware for the ale-house than glass, and thus economy set the fashion. 

And I confess, too, that it — to drink ale out of a tankard, and 
fine wine from delicate.glass. Yet you, on your part, must confess that it 
is only a whim of fancy—a mere matter of taste. And this would be enough 


. 


show that to-morrow the whole thing niay be reversed, and we may be 
drinking Claret out of black mugs, and ale from glass. In Germany, 
varian beer is drunk from glass and 

ern bottles. It is melancholy to see how we are about, how im- 
possible it is to get a foothold upon the fact of this mystery. 

And yet, it be calculated, it would cease to charm, perhaps to 
sway. The tailor in Paris, whose audacious hand dares cut my 
shorter or longer, broader or narrower, has already effected a revolution. 
The legs of farthest America are affected by that stroke. Whole ward- 

now are antiquated by that deviation from the old rule. 
through Paris on his way to 
was enamored of the French 


saw, with cold 
could not wear them. Probably it was upon the v 
fashion that he had ordered those clothes. 


all 
Ba- 
is kept in earth- 


lat day of the old 


next morning M. 
inaugurate a new era” of waistcoats. 





to explain the fashion, if, unfortunately, the experience of fashion did not | had 
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talked, read and wrote with a luscious breadth of style that is altogether 
too cloying for modern taste (says Flamingo) ; and they listened to plays 
whieh no decent woman would now care to read. “ And to bring the mat- 
ter a little closer,” said Flamingo to Claude Fa ball, 
“why should any girl bere complain of any t of any time, when even 
your friend Miss Maude is draped around the neck with such generous par- 


simony ?”’ 

Fashion is bat a whim of form, then. There is the universal, instinct of 
modesty, but its expression varies. There is the universal necessity of 
clothing, but its material and its arrangement differ with countries and times, 
Only certain New Zealand chiefs can wear particular feathers, only certain 
warriors be tattooed in atpeculiar way. The change of fashion has no 
er foundation than restlessness and quick satiety. My grandmother's aunt 
in the portrait stepped stately in the minuct, my cousin Maude hops and 
quivers in the redowa and polka. Herodias danced in a way unknown to 
us. The Egyptian Ghawazee’s ballet isa singular gymnestic, full of ex- 

ression, and all over the European continent the national and character- 
tic dances have each their charm and individuality, Here, upon the ave- 
hues, or in any street from 4th to 40th, we elaborate the Sehottish upon a 
stretched linen, in rooms as rich as we know how to make them, in the 
of gas, the softer brilliancy of wax, and amid intoxicating clouds of 
ing lace and man ae the thick breath of exotic flowers. Three hundred 
years ago, wild red Indians, painted yellow and green, w frenay 
threaded the mazes of their + Seo a held rude Reitval "Tht aitteenes 
is a change of fashion—nothing more. The instinct was the same in the 
first of the Mohicans and in the last girl “out.” We all laugh at 
but we take care not to sin against it. “ What an intolerable vanity,” says 
Uncle Sol, of the balls to which Maude drags him. But Unele Sol. squeea- 
es his feet into patent leather boots and his hands into kid-gloves, puts om 
a black suit 4 white shirt, and proceeds to Martyrdom. Unele Sol. is 
wise. Itis better to submit. No man will wisely try to wear woollen 
clothes in the fervors of the Dog-star, nor to saunter up Ni It ina 
mortifying thing, if you please, that the master is ; that 
who is the head of nature, must submit to such dumb forces as the sun 
Niagara. 
Muse to the last upon the mortification, but while you muse you submit. 
The image of my grandmother contemplating her picture shall take the 
sting from that submission. Upon those still Summer mornings, though 
she stood withered and wan ina plain black silk gown, a close cap and 
spectacles, and held her shrunken and blue-veined hand to shield her eyes, 
et, as she gazed with that long and wistful glance, upon the bl 

“auty that had faded from her form for ever under that flowing hair 
that rosy cheek—the immortal fashions of youth and health—and beneath 
those many ruffles and that quaint high waist—the fashions of the day—s#he 
recognized the same true and loving woman, If her face was pensive as 
she turned away, it was because truth and love are, in their essence, for 
ever young ; and it is the hard condition of nature that they cannot always 
appear so.— Putnam's Monthly. 


THE PIERCED SKULL. 
( Concluded.) 

Here, without keeping the reader waiting a second, an interval of four 
years is Bory over. During that period, Burgess and Coleraine have 
remained at Bath, with the exception of occasional continental trips of two 
or three months at a time ; Vivian had taken up his residence in London 
wooed and won the beautiful Miss Berrill, and become a happy huxband 
and father ; and Saint-Aubyn has consistently kept himself to himself, ee- 
centric and original as ever, The latter, however, could not forget the ad- 
venture of the Rubini night at the Opera; suspicion haunted his mind ; 
and though Mr. Berrill had called upon him many times, and ap ~ared 
anxious to cultivate his acquaintance, he never could endure the idea of 
reckoning him among his friends. He was one of that class of characters 
who cannot simulate, His behaviour always testified how he thought or 
felt. He had conceived a deep distrust and dislike of Mr. Berrill—believed 
him, in his inmost mind, to have committed some crime, or to have had 
some connection with crime—as being a hypocrite haunted by qualms and 
fears, and constantly assuming an air of jocoseness and bravado to set sum 

icion and detection at bay ; and, #0 believing, shunned him and repelled 
Ris advances with all the force of his odd, sarcastic nature. Mr. ll 
bore this for a time, twitted him upon his peculiarities, bis spleen, his un- 
sociability—called him a rough diamond, the modern Diogenes, the Ja- 
nese prince ; but at last, fairly tired out, bumiliated and irritated, he 
Dade him adieu as an ill-conditioned fellow, unendurable, and arn tte 
of friendship. The connexion which his ingenious and light-hearted 
Vivian had formed with the Berrills excited a sort of horror inthe mind, 
Saint-Aubyn. He never saw Vivian, with his charming youngWife 
his oremicing little boy, without a sudden sensation of fear atl inquietude, 
and many a time exclaimed, with more solicitude than he would have been 
deemed capable of evincing for the sake of others, “ Heaven spare them! 
let nothing be revealed in their time !” 

In the month of August in this same fourth year into which this narra- 
tive has suddenly advanced, Coleraine and Burgess, after a summer tour 
in Switzerland, were making a brief sojourn amidst the pleasures of Paris, 
In preference to taking up their quarters at an hotel in the city, hired 
an appartement in a pleasantly-situated house in the Champs Elysees, 
near the Barriere de Pitoile. They had not been many days in these 
quarters before they discovered that a couple of English ladies rented the 
premiere. One day some time after their arrival, when o few casual 
meetings had made the parties acquainted, a neat little note, addressed to 
them in the pleasant freedom of Parisian etiquette, apprised them that the 
Misses Barratt would be at home in the evening to receive a few friends, 
and would be much pleased if Mr. Coleraine and Mr. Burgess would 
them ially as the latter were of their own country, dear old 
land. The invitation was readily accepted. In the evening they found 
themselves in the elegantly-furn salon of the premiere, in company 
with the Misses Barratt and some six or eight French ladies and 
men. A coupleof hours cheerfully away. Ladies sang and ey A 
the piano guitar were in almost constant requisition ; one or two 
the ———— sang also, and not the least 1 effort was a rattling 
old English ballad chanted ; and there was, between whiles, an 
abundance of animated talking 
— until so very trifling a cause as the 
whole party into confusion. The sisters Barratt, let 
peared to be ladies of education and attainments, and to command 


upon whose not unhandsome face there seemed to an ¢ of 
anxiety and gloom which in thoughtful moments gave her an air of brood- 
ing melancholy, but when she was cheerful and en in conversation, 


was half dispelled, or, a Lavater might have said, intensified or ethereal 
ised into a pleasant and warm smile, might have seen some five or six and 
thirty years ; while the younger gone about twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine, was well-looking and lady-like, and bore of the same pe- 
culiar expression as her sister when serious and thoughtful. 

It ha ed that, a young tleman favoured the company "ratusally 
in studied imitation of Rubini, the famous “ Tu vedrai.’ 
enough, and Coleraine involuntarily recalled a occa- 
sion on which they had heard the same strains ; 
worth telling, the latter to recount the 
Saint-Aubyn in moralising over a skull at the opera just at the time when 
Rubini was singing his 


ot cavatina, and whole 
ecstacy ; the jerking it his hand, its to the 
man, and the consternation of the 
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sociability and =" if had bat a sort 
wreath and abandon, had 
no - Matters became 


Presently, ‘two sisters were by themselves in 
and Coleraine by themselves in theirs. All 
ns leas on not tell what to make of it. For 
‘s icull had placed a number of individuals, 
enjoyment, in a most extraordinary predica- 
A couple of days after this, were informed by the concierge that 
Monsieur Barratt in the morning from Calais, having 
= a 'ves—his sisters or daughters, be did not 

the relationship stood—and was at present in the house, He wax 

of 


coming twice ev ear. Half-an-hour after this 
pba was Sowseer, they came into collision with the gen- 
tleman described Barratt.” He was inquiring for letters in 


what was the amazement of the two friends at recog- 
arrived fellow-countryman, their old acquaintance 


“« be without an of astonishment, as he ad- 
oh en with them “Ti have heard from the ladies up- 
vpetheeny Ay om erg were g in the house, answering 

gon to A. T knew at once they must be yourselves. Heartily 
“We not aware you had relatives here,” said Burgess with a laugh, 


being “ Monsieur Alexis 
Barratt, dubs you as either father or brother of the 
here.” 
ejaculated Mr. Berrill quickly. “He mistakes the name. 
| comes pene ty iy in both Barratt and Berrill, and he is not 
not stick to the text. Ah, ha! They are no relatives of 
merely their man of businéss, having to superintend the ad- 
of thelr y—a bare three hundred a-year for each of 
I t were more. Well, what do you mean to do 
with Lined aay I am off to Switzerland to-morrow. Will you come?” 
The invitation was declined ; they had already made their tour thither 
they had not long returned from Chamouni. 

« Ah, to be sure; I heard of it,” said Mr. Berrill. “Sorry T was not 
with you. It is ible, however, I may meet Vivian and my daughter at 
Lausanne, so I I not be altogether alone. How is it our crusty friend, 
Saint-Aubyn, is not here !—a fine place for a moralist—plenty of food—all 
the vanities t—excellent pasture for the cynical rascal. Ah, ha! 
he is the queerenl dhhrester I have ever met with.’ 

They walked out together ; after spending an hour in the Bois de Bou- 

, making a descent into the streets of Paris, which, however, attractive 

as was the display of life, bustle, and gaiety there, they speedily left, at the 
of Mr. Berrill, who did not wish to move about amongst the multi- 

tole, but preferred to be in the open country, “ where the air was fresh 
and free, and one felt oneself at liberty,” as he said. It is to be observed 
that Mr. Berrill received his acquaintances with much the same boisterous 
humour and cordiality which he had displayed on a memorable occa- 
some ra befae; this gaiety, however, was soon exhausted on the 
present occasion: his laughter ually became less hearty and less fre- 
quent, his remarks and observations fell languidly from him and at length 
ceased altogether; he grew abstracted and taciturn, and walked betwixt 
his friends with his head bowed down upon bis breast like one absorbed in 





profound reverie. They had returned to the Bois de Boulogne, and were 
slowly pacing down one of the many verdant and shady ad/ees there, when 
he ly broke from them, and grasping Coleraine roughly by the arm, 


said, in a low tone of concentrated ferocity— 
¢ made you tell my friend Miss Barratt, that ridiculous story of the 
skull, the other night—mixing my name up with it and holding me forth 
ridicule and suspicion? Am I never to hear the last of that trick of the 
crazy Saint-Aubyn’ Let me warn you, once for all, Master Coleraine, not 
to bandy that story about any more. It is most insulting and annoying to 
me ; and if I hear of its being further circulated by you, we shall quarrel 
in right earnest! Not one in a thousand would have borne the scurvy bu- 
siness in such good part as I did from the first ; but when I come here into 
, some hundred miles from home, and find the tale already abroad 
me, and in the very place at which I rest and where I am known, 
— | pondering over it, my patience begins to give 
me of it!” 
of this outburst amazed his companions. 
of Saint-Aubyn’s ol] sugpicions, broke darkly 
as they the fee of the epeaker white, even to the 
freely lips, with inexplicable . Coleraine’s blood ru. ! 
to hie cheek at the threatening manner imowhieh he was addressed. He ve 
led haughtily and defiantly: he was quite able to regulate his conduct 
himself—he saw no harm in relating the anecdote, and he should do so 
in, rha if tempted by circunetan. h Was quite Innocent in it 
sult, but if a prem to eltectain extravi. le fan 
cies about it, they might—he couldn't help that. 

“ But I desire that you will not bandy my name about, sir!) coe! | 
Berrill, with still increased vehemence. “ You may talk what foolery you 

lease, but you shall not mix my name up with it—preparing ridicule and 
neult for me wherever I go! Do you hear? I can prevent that, and I 
will, [will thrash you with my cane—I will thrash you with my hand— 
but—Ha! ha! ha! ha !—he takes it all in earnest! I have carried the jest 
too far—he is ready to kill me! Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

The revulsion was as sudden, and almost as irritating, as had been the 
outburst. Still continuing to laugh loudly, he held out both his hands for 
Coleraine to take. But the latter was not so speedily mollified ; standin 
aloof, he demanded an explanation of these vagaries—to be insulted onl 
threatened one moment, and laughed at the next, as if he were a wayward 
child, was not to be endured. 

“Forgive me,” returned Mr. Berrill. “I daresay I have insulted you 
and given you just cause for offence ; but—I am hardly my own master, 
and know not what I do half my time. Forgive me, or quarrel with me— 
which you will, I cannot help it.” His tone was now serious, and even 
sndlandaed , and he pressed his hand slowly across his brow. “I know not 
what I do half my time, I say. I have fears, indeed, now and then, that 
all is not right with me. « 1 am not the same man I was. At times I am 

marrelsome without knowing wherefore, at times lachrymose, at times apa- 
thetic, morbid, or extravagantly gay—as if I had lost my proper balance 
and were coming toa sorry pass. I would not quarrel with you in this 
mad fashion—if you can, pray forgive me.” 

Burgess interposed, ond a sort of reconciliation took place, though it 
was by no means cordial on Coleraine’s part. The remainder of the walk, 
as ag by i ned, did not afford any of them much enjoyment. 

In evening, Mr. Berrill busied himself with his luggage, and des- 
patched a commissionaire into Paris on various errands connected with his 

tions for the journey into Switzerland. 

At about eight o’clock a couple of individuals alighted from a cabriolet 


in the Cham walked directly to the house of M. Alexis Louiche, 
and if Mr. Berrill were within? “ Berrill,” said the concierge 
ng on the name; “ There is no Monsieur Berrill in this house ; 


is a Monsieur Barratt, as also the Mademoiselles Barratt.” “ Barratt 
—ah! that is the name !—it is Monsieur Barratt, we mean,” said the 


Sar ters he and his companion were thereupon shown to the room of 
Mr. who, it appeared, had assumed the name of Barratt on leaving 















were well-dressed, gentlemanly-looking personages, and 

y On being introduced into the presence of Mr. Ber- 

rill, requested a few moments’ private conversation with him. The 
Misses tt, and Coleraine and Burgess, happened to be in the room at 
the time ; they retired instantly, the two gentlemen observing, with sur- 
prise and ind le expectations of calamity, that unmistakeable signs of 
consternation were immediately betrayed by Mr. Berrill. What passed be- 
twixt the latter and the-strangers isnot known. In half an hour, however, 
they all left the house together, and neither Coleraine nor Burgess ever 


saw their extraordinary acquaintance again. 
on thetr | beds this same night, Mr. Berrill 


For, while they were 

Sn ees rapidly to by two emissaries of the London 
m London he was immediately conveyed to D——, in Glou- 

, where he was brought into the i 

he erny weap ro bh oe ropert 

years previ , & gentleman of ,& widower, 
residing at aE _ dia, env ng two — Rehan. The su- 
rs 0 ns was intrusted to two guardians, 
who had been friends of their late father, one of whom was Thomas Duvalt, 
mA ogy wae li in the neighbourhood, and the other, Mr. Berrill, 
then a solicitor. A year or two after this arran t had 
in operation, a great improvement became manifest in ition 
. Berrill. In place of the somewhat humble chambers he had hitherto 
occupied, he took a handsome set of offices in the best quarter of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and, for a residence, a house in pen Fk og Park, which he 
had handsomely furnished. He pushed his practice great assiduity, 
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became well knowa as a bustling, energetic, and shrewd man of business, 
and appeared as one who had cautiously worked his way upwards, had 
prepared himself to assume a good position, had placed himself therein 
directly his circumstances were ripe for it, and was in a fair way of run- 
ning a busy and prosperous career. He gained recognition as a promising 
ractitioner, moved in good society, married well, and, by-and-by, with a 
y-like wife and handsome dau ier, seemed to present a very excellent 
example of worldly prosperity and felicity consequent upon the exercise of 
industry and prudence. 
Meanwhile a warm intimacy had sprung up betwixt Mr. Duvalt and the 
eldest of his wards, Miss Barratt, which appeared likely to terminate in mar- 
riage ; and that gentleman found reason for anxiety and complaint in the 
manner in which he was treated by his co-trustee, Mr. Berrill, who seemed 
determined to take upon himself the whole management of the property of 
the young ladies. All documents relating thereto had been placed in the 
custody of the latter, and he had been intrusted with ghe collection of rents 
and the legal management of their affairs, in consequence of the advantages 
offered by his profession and position. For a time, all went well; the rents 
were duly forwarded to Mr. Duvalt, and concise returns made to. him of 
the state of the property, &c., and that gentleman administered the receipts 
for the young ladies in the manner most agreeable to them and to his own 
comprehension of his office of guardian. By-and-by, however, he received 
an intimation from Mr. Berrill that that gentleman had found a remarka- 
bly favourable opportunity for investing a sum of money for the young 
ladies, and intended so todo. Mr. Duvalt replied, desiring to know the 
nature of the investment, and trusting Mr. Berrill would not take any steps 
in the matter without consulting him. To this no answer was returned ; 
and Mr. Duvalt was much surprised to find that, at the ensuing quarter, 
Mr. Berrill, instead of remitting to him as formerly. came down himself to 
D. , paid the money he had received at once into the hands of the 
Misses Barratt, and, afterwards calling upon him, told him that the tone of 
his (Mr. Duvalt’s) letter had given him (Mr. Berrill) much offence—that he 
was constantly moving in the most busy circles of the metropolis, and knew 
well how to invest money in the most advantageous manner—and that he 
could not endure anything like dictation, especially from one who had 
never mingled in the world, and whose experience of business was ofa very 
limited nature. Suspicions arose in the mind of Duvalt that all was not 
right, especially when he heard of Berrill’s sudden prosperity. He cau- 
tiously set an inqury on foot, and at length discovered that his co-trustee 
was a double-dealer of the most subtle and accomplished character, and 
that he was trafficking with the property of his wards. He instantly wrote 
to him, intimating that he was traflicking with the property of his wards. 
He instantly wrote to him, intimating that he knew all, demanded a scru- 
tiny of the affairs of the estate, and threatened in case this were refused, to 
proceed by law, and compel concession. To this Mr. Berrill made no reply; 
but in a few days he came down to D for the ostensible purpose of 
superintending the furnishing of a house there, which, in the course of his 
business, had come into his possession. As soon as the house was in order 
he gave an entertainment, one evening, to several of the gentry of the 
neighbourhood, and invited, amongst the rest, Duvalt and the Misses Bar- 
ratt. Duvalt called upon him on the morning of thisday, but what passed 
betwixt them is not known ; for Duvalt was never seen afterwards! The 
evening was one of roel, oweyment to the guests assembled. Mr. Berrill 
was the heartiest, blithest, and most convivial of hosts. Several times he 
inquired of the Misses Barratt whether they had seen Duvalt, appearing 
surprised and vexed at his absence. In the midst of the festivity of the 
evening, Duvalt’s housekeeper came to inquire after her master, who had 
not been home all day, and received from Mr. Berrill a message to deliver 
to her master as soon as she should see him—that he (Mr. Berrill) was 
“very much hurt at Mr. Duvalt’s absencé, and thought he was not treat- 
ing him in a friendly way.” As the days passed by, and the missing man 
was not found, much excitement ensued in the neighbourhood ; but no one 
appeared so amazed and grieved as Mr. Berrill. He had two or three in- 
terviews with the magistrates upon the subject, and issued bills, with his 
name and city address appended, offering a handome reward to whomso- 
ever should bring tidings of the lost gentleman. On his return to London 
he closed his country-house, and was never known to remain in it after- 
wards for more than a day at a time. 

About twenty years after the above period, a friend of Saint-Aubyn’s 
found some boys playing with a skull in a field at D . He purchased 
it of them ; and sent it, with a humorous note, to the young cynic. A 
considerable time after it was returned to him, with an account of the ad- 
venture at the opera—no names, however, being mentioned. He searched 
out the boys, and with some difficulty ascertained where they had found 
the skull. A portion of Berrill’s garden-wall had fallen to ruin ; the skull 
was found in the darkest corner, where it had been scratched up by a dog. 
The spot was delved, and an entire skeleton was brought to light, together 
with a watch, chain, and seals, which were recognised by many as those 
worn by the late Mr. Duvalt. A peculiar formation or deformity of one of 
the legs also proved the identity of the skeleton. An inquest was held upon 

»mains, and Berrill’s arrest was commanded by warrant. He had got 
iu of the affair, he sent his family to Switzerland, and proceeded him- 
» Paris, where, as we have seen, he was arrested. The Misses Barratt 

* re aiso brought to England, and bore witness, at the inquest and before 
| the magistrates, to the disagreement which had arisen betwixt Duvalt and 
| Merrill, It appeared they had all along strongly suspected the latter of 
lay. A pistol was found in Berrill’s house, hidden in the recesses of 
ret closet; the maker’s name was on it: he was sought, found, and 
was able to testify that the weapon was purchased by Mr. Berrill some 
four mf previous to Duvalt’s disappearance. A friend of the deceased 
deposed to having, at his request, made inquiries respecting the proceed- 
ings of Berrill with the property of his wards, and discovering that all was 
not right ; that he knew the deceased had threatened a scrutiny ; that at 
first he himself had suspicions of Berrill when his friend was missed ; but 
that the behaviour and demeanour of the prisoner at that time had 
entirely disarmed them. The scrutiny into the affairs of the young 
ladies, which poor Duvalt had so long ago contemplated, was now entered 
into with a view to discovering whether the prisoner could have had any 
interest in suppressing it. By this means it was found that he had, by a. 
course of misrepreseptation and chicanery, defrauded his wards of seven or 
eight hundred pounds annually, ever since the term of the “ advantageous 
investment.’’ Day by day, the evidence against the suspected man accu- 
mulated and gathered strength. He never, however, underwent more than 
two preliminary examinations. At these his demeanour was tranquil and 
attentive. After the second, however, his hope and nerve forsook him, He 
contrived to swallow the contents of a phial which he had managed to con- 
ceal about his person—and the justice of this world was defeated ! 
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SNOW-STORM IN THE SAHARA. 
NOTES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A FRENCH MILITARY SURGEON, 


When it was determined by the French government in the spring of 
1848, to undertake several military expeditions simultaneously into the 
deserts to the south of Algeria, it was my lot to accompany the column of 
General Cavaignac, both in a medical and scientific capacity. The western 
route, being the most difficult and dangerous was that assigned to him. He 
was to penetrate the hitherto unexplored regions traversed by the Hamian- 
garabas—a powerful tribe, who could bring 2000 horsemen into the field, 
and among whom the various tribes that had at different times sworn alle- 
giance to the French government always found willing allies whenever 
they chose to break their treaties and throw off the yoke. He was to de- 
stroy every village throughout this region that refused submission ; and 
thus it was hoped that the retreats of Abd-el-Kader might be cut off, and 
that by a speedy termination of the war, the country might become settled, 
and its commerce be restored. 

We were a motley and grotesque-enough-looking caravan ; for our six 
battalions of infantry and four squadrons of cavalry were accompanied 
by 3000 camels laden with provisions and attended by Arab drivers, be- 
sides 500 mules carrying water-barrels, and cacolets—jointed arm-chairs— 
for the sick. It was not deemed desirable to observe the strictest military 
regularity in our march; so that French uniforms and Arab burnooses, 
military chargers, camels of the desert, and pack-saddled mules travelled 
side by side, pretty much as fancy dictated.. 

It was nearly three weeks before we reached the enemy’s country. We 
had meanwhile met with the usual adventures incident to these regions. 
We had set fire to the Little Atlas Mountains, and been obliged to raise 
our camp, and fly in terror from the conflagration. We had crossed the 
dreary solitudes of Goor and Shott, through which our daily march had 
been enlivened by soi or beguiled by listening to the wild legends of 
our Arab guides ; night after night we had encamped, like the vaga- 
bond tribes of Sahara, either round the mouths of wells, or without water 
in the open plains, each man receiving a scanty supply from the barrels, 
while the beasts were left to bear their thirst as they could. But now, 
after passing the basins of the Shott, and gaining the slight elevation be- 
yond, we entered on a tract of desert as yet untrodden by European feet, 
and met with trials of a nature the least of all expected. 

The wide wastes which lay before us appeared uniform and level as far 
as the eye could reach, but somewhat diversified by verdant patches of 
halfa, (coarse grass of the desert), and by deceitful ap ces of sheets 





of water, produced by the reflection of the light in the undulating vapours 








rising from the burning sand. In the distance, something like blue waves 
appeared : it was part of the great Atlas chain ; but close at hand, to our 
right, was a long line of dunes. These eminences, smooth and sterile as 
marble domes, were apparently as solid to ; but we knew that, if the desert 
wind should blow, they would be shaken into moving clouds of sand, over- 
whelming all before them. : 

Our column proceeded in silence. The soft sand yielded no echo to the 
tread. Every one appeared thoughtful and abstracted. This place has 
terrors even for the Arabs ; they tell a thousand stories of the Pass of Sidi- 
Mohammed-el-Aoori: it was there, in times remote, that great armies 
were overpowered and slain by hostile bands, or destroyed by the 
less merciless elements ; there many travellers have disappeared in the 
storm, or fallen under the band of the murderer. It is the “ gate” of the 
desert ; and the tutelar genii have placed the terrific dunes as a hierogly- 
hie warning to those who rashly approach. They seem to say, “ here be- 
gins the empire of Sterility and Death ; enter if thou darest! Doubtless 
the Arab tales had some influence on our minds, increasing the well- 
grounded fears inspired by the natural features of these arid wastes. Se- 
veral of us mentally repeated that melancholy line from Dante. 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi che entrate;* 
and not a few pictured to themselves a body of troops visiting these sands 
half a century later, and finding the bones of Cavaignac’s army scattered 
here and there over the plains. 

Hitherto the atmosphere had always been perfectly clear, but now it 
was thick and cold, the horizon wearing that gray, heavy aspect which in 
Europe precedes a fall of snow. No one, however, ventured tg pronounce 
this word ; it appeared an occurrence so unlikely in the plain, at such a 
season and under such a latitude. What, then was our surprise, on awak- 
ing on the morning of the 19th of April, to find the tents covered with a 
thick sheet of snow, and to see the vast expanse of the desert white to the 
verge of the horizon, like the frozen steppes of Siberia! The general 
ordered the camp to be raised immediately, for the bivouac afforded very 
scanty materials for fire, and he hoped there might be wood in the moun- 
tains if he could reach them. The snow continued to fall in large flakes ; 
the troops, anxious and sorrowful, described a thousand circuits and made 
a thousand useless turnings, for our Arab guides were utterly at fault. 
During three or four months previous to the expedition, Cavaignac had 
been selecting and retaining as guides whatever Saharians he could find 
acquainted with that part of the desert he intended to traverse. The Arabs 
are gifted with remarkable dexterity in steering without compass, recog- 
nising a footstep imperceptible to the common eye, scenting the water ata 
distance, and finding their way by marks which would escape the most 
observant European. A Saharian once affirmed to Colonel Daumas: “I 
am not considered remarkably sharp-sighted, but I can distinguish a goat 
from a sheep at the distance of a day’s journey ; and I know some who 
smell the smoke of a pipe, or of broiled meat, at thirty miles! We all 
know each other by the track of our feet in the sand, for no one tribe walks 
like another, nor does a wife leave the same footprint as an unmarried 
woman. If a hare has passed we know by its footprint whether it is male 
or female, and, in the latter case, whether it is with young. If we see the 
stone of a date, we know the particular tree that apap it.” 

Our conductors, though not pretending to all this sagacity, were never- 
theless far in advance of some of us who proudly ca!led ourselves “ old 
Africans,” and considered ourselves wonderfully expert in tracking the 
desert paths, But now the landmarks on which they depended had disap- 
peared beneath the snow ; and the atmosphere was so surcharged with it, 
that the mountain summits could no longer be descried. At length the 
guides abandoned the hopeless effort, and declared that they had entirely lost 
the way, and knew not in what direction to proceed. At this juncture, 
Cavaignac, remembering that the mountains had appeared due south on 
the preceding evening, seized his compass, and boldly ordered the troops 
in that direction. It was the only hope ; but the march became so fatigu- 
ing, and the natives gave so little encouragement to the expectation of 
finding the mountains wooded, that a halt was ordered, and a bivouac on 
the snowy plain. 

Many were the miseries that attended this encampment, The rattling 
of arms was heard on every side, for the soldiers were shivering to such a 
degree that they could not hold their guns steadily. What would they not 
now have given for some of the wood they had so wantonly destroyed in 
the forests of the Tell! But the bivouac was not even supplied with chiah 
—one of the commonest plants in Sahara, having a ligneous root, which 
had hitherto served us for fuel when everything else failed. Nothing was 
to be found but halfa, green, and steeped in snow ; and the most skilful 
kindlers succeeded only in amusing themselves for a time with poor, little 
fires, that emitted more smoke that flame. The men, of course, could not 
make their soup; but the general ordered them rations of biscuit and 
coffee. For my own part, not being able to make a fire of wet halfa, I was 
looking disconsolately at a bit of biscuit and a little morsel of cheese, 
which was to compose my dinner, when Lieutenant N—— sent word that 
his fire-makers had been more successful, and that they offered me a cor- 
ner. In a few minutes, I sat down to two boiled eggs, which appeared 
delicious. Meanwhile, the night drew on. The soldier’s bed out-of-doors 
is a-bare-sheep-skin laid on the bare ground, under a tent so small that he 
cannot stand upright in it. Now, as the earth was very damp, those who 
did not take the precaution of choosing a little mound, and removing a 
portion of the wet soil, soon found themselves literally in the mud, and 
were obliged to get up, and walk about all night. 

The snow continued to fall thick and fast, the thermonmeter marking 7 
degrees below the freezing-point during the night. Some days before, it 
had been 125 degrees Fahrenheit in the sun ; so that we were doomed, as 
in the Purgatory of Dante— 

. A sofferir tormenti caldi e geli ; 
from which, by the way, Milton has obviously borrowed his idea of infer- 
nal torment ; 
—— nd feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 

From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 

Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immovable, infixed, and frozen round, 

Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. 


At the sound of the morning watch-gun, the camp presented @ most dis- 
tressing spectacle. The Arabs and negroes of the convoy were lying mo- 
tionless in the open air, rolled in their burnooses. Many of these poor 
creatures were but lightly clad, and had the lower limbs entirely naked. 
They were so benumbed and stupified with cold, that they refused to rise 
and load the camels; they begged to be allowed to lie still and die in 
peace. The cattle also were in a sad condition, not only from cold, but 
hunger ; for the snow-covered ground afforded them no pasture. As part 
of the provisions had been damaged, it was now asked in dismay, what 
would become of the army if the beasts should perish? The recollection of 
the disaster at Boo-Taleb, where the column of General Levasseur left so 
many men in the snow, occurred to the stoutest hearts. But even darker 
shades mingled in the prospect of our troops ; for “General Levasseur,” 
said they, “ was only thirty miles from a post occupied by French troops, 
and the neighbouring tribes raised and reanimated those whom they found 
alive, though benumbed on the plain ; but we, in the midst of the desert, 
far from any human dwelling, what will become of us? Hunger, thirst, 
and the enemy, Will soon finish the remains of our unfortunate army.” 

But the officers are on foot, setting the example of vigorous exertion, 
and striving to comfort and encourage the men ; while the calm and quiet 
prudence of the general inspires every one with confidence in endeavour- 
ing to obey his orders, as the only hope of deliverance. We begin our 
march : the snow is now falling only at intervals ; it lies two feet deep in 
the hollow plains, and above a foot on the level and rising ground. 

Some of the men, however, remained as if nailed to the soil—not only 
their limbs benumbed, but their mental energies so paralysed as to be in- 
capable of acting on the physical ; the mind inaccessible to moral incen- 
tives, and the body insensible to the influence of outward stimulants. By 
and by they found energy to beg that they might be hoisted on the arm- 
chairs; but this was peremptorily refused. Since Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow, and the recent work of Dr. Shrimpton on the disaster at 
Boo-Taleb, every one knows the consequence of indulging this deceitful 
stupor. 

But we found we must do more than talk; so we set the drums and 
trumpets about the ears of the sleepers, and made their comrades shake 
them with all their might. It was not till after an hour's march, in which 
coaxing, scolding, and pushing, stimulants to laughter and provocatives to 
anger, had been incessantly employed in turn, that the vital powers ap- 
peared to be in tolerably full play. There was one man more 
than the rest, who, in order to get a place on one of the cacolets, threatened 
every minute to lie down on the - I slid among the ranks, and 
began telling one of his comrades all the horrible stories I knew of those 


| who, yielding to sleep in the cold, had awaked no more ; adding, with af 


fected indifference : “ I am afraid we shall have to leave some of ee 
men as a supper for the hyenas to-night. There are two or three of 

so benumbed and stupified, that they will perish if they halt for a single 
instant.” In a few minutes, I learned that the soldier had done bad 
be carried ; he said his strength was returning. 





* All hope abandon ye that enter here. 
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Iu the midst of so much human distress, it seems almost like trifling to 
advert to the poor swallows, Onawaking in the morning, I had found two 
under my bed-cover. They allowed themselves to be taken, and either 





Che Albion. | Lis = 
* What are the three things stipulated !” asked the schoolmaster. | recognizes the acts of those Governments : mt wiediges 
“ Oh, nothing—nothing at all. Simply, that you never tell any one how | solidarity of his Government succeeding evens” a 


you got the men—— | With these satisfactory and frank explanations, made before 





could not, or would not fly away when I tried to banish them. Sol put * Oh, I m to have the chessmen in either case ; eh! any official questions on the subject—wi and frank de- 
them in the hood of my cloak, and allowed it to fall down my back, while “Precisely. Well—secondly, that you don’t divulge their power to any | clarations, it was only left to Her Sinlestete Gece cordially to 
I raised over my head that of the ample burnoose which I wear in the cold | one. And lastly, that if only a single piece be broken or lost, you shall | knowledge the decided will of the French nation, and to send rope 


above all my other garments. The swallows travelled thus for several hours, | become mine for ever.” 


| sador at Paris credentials for the new court. In the notification 
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‘ [ly recovered in their warm nest. When the sun emitted some A rascally compact,” said Arnold. | Empire Her Majesty's Government ix wmed same that 
aan { took them out, and set them free. They fluttered for some y. Not at al ; The chessmen are worth a dozen such fellows as you ; and | infleenced the President will aw o Em mse yet what renpeet to 
time round my horse, uttering a little ery, which I took for an expression | if it weren't that I've taken a fancy to you, on account of your likeness to that policy, as regards England, it is impossible to speak too highly of the 
of gratitude before taking flight into the mountains. , . an uncle of mine, you shouldn t have them at any price. Why " the pre- | cordial and frank manner in whieh every « uestion has heen entertained 
Other companies of them had taken shelter under the matted hair which | sent Prime Minister of England offered me himself and all his relatives for | the Government of France since I have had the honour of holdin the 
bangs from the flanks of the camel ; and when the pitiless driver persisted | them, unconditionally. | of office, and I am sure my noble « 


in dislodging them, they departed with a plaintive cry, to seek an asylum 
with a camel whose driver was more hospitable. A sentinel had found one 
in his pocket during the night, but it paid dearly for its lodging—he roast- 
ed it for his supper! These poor birds had fled from the rigours of a Eu- 
ropean winter, to find cold as severe in the heart of Africa. Alas! how 
many of us felt that, like the swallows, we had exiled ourselves to improve 
our fortunes, and were now in danger of perishing. How gladly would we 
have resigned all our hopes of glory and advantage for the fireside of the 
modest paternal dwelling! " : 

But before night we encamped in the shelter of the mountains ; the chiah, 
which grew ip abundance around us enabled us to kindle fires, and a salutary 
reaction took place in the spirits of the troops. According to a common prac- 
ice of mine, L invited to supper the man whose life I had saved by frightening 
him into exertion. After swallowing a glass of warm wine, well su > 
and spiced with tincture of cinnamon, he licked his lips, sucked the edges 
of his glass, and said: “ Thank ye, doctor; but for you I should 
have been dead,” with a naivete which I can never forget, and which even 
now mingles pleasing associations with the thoughts of those days of suf- 
fering. 

The next day nearly 200 of the men were affected with partial or total 
blindness. Some had merely a sensation like fatigue of the visual organs, 
with heaviness, watering, and inflammation of the conjunctive membrane. 
But with others the pain was acute, the eye much inflamed, and the cornea 
covered with minute ulcerations. Those who were more slightly affected, 
marched like persons enveloped in a cloud of smoke, and trying to see their 
way out of it; they took a few steps with their eyes shut, then half opened 
them with evident pain to reconnoitre the ground before them, and quickly 
closed them again. But many had for the time wholly lost their sight ; 
they stumbled on the tufts of halfa, and rolled on the ground, so that we 
were obliged to hoist them on the cacolets. The general, in a state of much 
uneasiness, called a council of such members of the military corps of health 
as were found in his column. Some were of opinion that this epidemic was 
occasioned by the sudden cold, others that it was attributable to the smoke 
of the chiah; but the truth is, that, both before and after this period, we 
had experienced nearly as great extremes of heat by day and cold by night 
without any such consequences, and that some, who had not approached 
the chiah fires were as severely affected as those who had. It was conclu- 
ded, with every appearance of reason, that the real cause was the dazzling 
light reflected from the snow during our march on the 20th of April. I 
recollect one artilleryman, who was conducting his gun, when suddenly, 
as the sun broke out afresh, he stopped, rubbed his eyes, turned his head in 
every direction, and exclaimed: “I cannot see; [am quite blind!”’— 
Although we had not expected snow in the plains of Sahara, the general 
had anticipated the effects of the reflection of light from the sand, and the 
possibility of small particles of it getting into the eyes ; and with this view 
each man had been provided with a green gauze veil. But the soldier dis- 
likes anything out of his regular routine as much as the most ignorant 
peasant; so when the order was given that these veils should be worn,* 
the soldiers wore them to be sure—in their pockets. I insisted that each 
man should fasten his on his hemlet, and this, too, was done; but it was 
allowed to fly like a streamer behind, instead of being drawn over the eyes. 
Happily the epidemic was but temporary, and none permanently suffered: 
the loss of sight as the punishment of his folly —Chambers. 





THE MAGIC CHESSMEN. 


Once upon a time (oh, pleasant opening of the olden legends!) thére 
dwelt in the village of Hestbank a schoolmaster, who was also a poet. 
That same village must have been noticed by every one who goes from 
London northward, as grouse-shooter or tourist: it lies on the Great North- 
Western Railway, close to the wide waste of Morecambe Sands, where, 
twice in the twenty-four hours, the waves of the sea ride tumultuously up 
to the hilly shores, and twice ebb so low, that coaches, and wagons, and 
horsemen can cross that damp Sahara. 

Charles Arnold was, as we have said, a schoolmaster and poet. His 
verses were execrable ; he had the true scholastic irritable temper ; and 
was a great lover of old silver, old china, chess-playing, and the luxury of 
the meerschaum. This last he had learnt at the University of Leipsic, 
where he had studied in his youth. 

He lived in the queerest old house imaginable. His two or three pupils 
(who learnt from him German, Latin, and a little music) used to play hide- 
and-seek continually in its tortuous corridors. It was probably quite as 
old as Lancaster Castle, whose builder was t John O’Gaunt, the “ time- 
honoured.” Here Arnold lived, with his sister Abigail, a very demure, 
diminutive, middle-aged lady, who loved old china as well as her brother. 

It was the cool twilight of a fervent July day. Arnold had played 
chess in the afternoon with the vicar’s daughter, a young lady who learnt 
from him the glorious guttural language of Goethe, and now was sitting 
in his library—a room with walnut wainscoting, ill-furnished as to books— 


The schoolmaster pondered. The blue eyes of Miss Agnes Mansford 
gleamed for a moment on his solitude. [ 
his fair pupil was too much for him. “ Place the men,” he exclaimed. 

The men were placed. Arnold lighted his meerschaum, The stranger, 
with an insouciant air, played his king’s bishop's pawn. It was a delicate 
game, you may imagine. 

The schoolmaster seemed likely to win. Several times, capital check- 
mates were only avoided by desperate losses. The stranger was at last 
reduced to a king, bishop, and knight, while against him were arrayed 
queen, castles, and a numerous host of lesser pieces. Arnold’s victory 
seemed sure. 

“ You're a lucky fellow,” said the young gentleman. “ You may send 
your pupils home to-morrow morning, and order in half-a-ton of old silver 
and china from the curiosity shops. Only invite Disraeli’s Sidonia to a 
quiet game of chess, and you may get what money you like out of him 
afterwards. Check!” 

« “rnold was mated ! 

His hair stood on end. It was an unexpected catastrophe, and-he fan- 
cied the young gentleman’s feet would be visibly cloven immediately. 
But his visitor smiled benignantly, and thrusting his hands into his pockets 
as he rose, hummed, “ Over the water to Charlie.” 

Our hero still gazed at the chess-board. Mated with a knight and bishop ; 
why Staunton couldn’t do it; he would send it to the W/ustrated News. 
While he was thus reflecting, his nonchalant opponent abruptly said, 
“ Good bye, old fellow!” sprang out of the library window, and soon dis- 
appeared among the huge furze-bushes of Hest-bank. 


————— 


Kwmperial Parlianent. 


THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 
House of Lords, Monday, Dec. 6. 

The Earl of MALMESBURY said,—Having answered the questions of 
my noble friend, it now becomes my duty to announce to your lordships 
an event which you must all long since have expected, but which is not 
diminished in importance though so long expected and foreseen ; I allude 
to the notification that has been made to Her Majesty’s Government by 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs at Paris, announcing that the Frenc 
people have determined to change their constitution from a Republic to 
that of an Empire, and to attach to the person of the Prince President of 
the Republic the dignity of Emperor, That notification was made to me 
on Thursday last, and, having been communicated by me to Her Majesty’s 
Government, Her Majesty's servants have thought it right, without further 
hesitation, to advise Her Majesty cordially to accept and recognize this 
new constitution selected by the French people for their own government. 
It has been as your lordships all know, our usual policy for a period of 22 
years—since the revolution of 1830 in Paris—to acknowledge the consti- 
tutional doctrine that the people of every country have the right to choose 
their own Sovereign without any foreign fatenteeonee, and, that a Sove- 
reign having been freely chosen by them, that Sovereign, or ruler, or 
whatever he may be called, being de facto the ruler of that country, 
should be recognized by the Sovereign of this. If there has been formerly 
any doubt as to the distinct will of the French nation in respect to the 
choice of their Sovereign,—if there has been any doubtas to their distinct 
intention at any former time, I must say that, on this occasion at least, it 
is perfectly impossible to mistake their undoubted determination, three 
times in a most solemn way expressed with respect to the same person, in 
the most public manner that history can afford an example of. When the 
revolution and the Republic succeeded to the monarchy of Louis Philippe, 
the present Emperor of the French was residing in this country. He went 
over with none of the usual canvass that takes place at elections of minor 
importance, or even at those of equal magnitude. He went over, I may 
say, with nothing but a name—a name so great in France that it evidently 
is invested with a magic which has an effect that experience only has been 
able to make Europe understand. We could, indeed, almost comprehend 
that the fate of Napoleon, cheequered as it was with such a mixture of im- 
mense glory and misfortune, was admirably calculated to rouse all the 
sympathies of human nature, and therefore we cannot wonder that he 
made a lasting impression on a people over whom he ruled so long and so 
greatly. But it is hardly possible for any person in a European State out 
of France to suppose that the prestige of that name remains so long, and 
so steadily and strongly, for 37 years after his abdication, that his nephew 
should have appeared in three difterent characters before the French peo- 
ple in the course of four years,—first offering himself, without any of the 
accessories of a Court or a Government to assist him, as simple President 
of the French Republic, with a Chamber ; secondly, as absolute President 
of the Republic without any constitutional form of government; and 
thirdly, as Emperor of the same people,—and to be selected, first, by 
6,000,000, then by 7,000,000 ; and lastly to be confirmed in his power by 


The notion of being able to marry 
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} friend opposite will t 
sane thing. Ihave found nothing but pone = fairp read in alt chete 
transactions. IT have found nothing but asnrances of good-will, and wishes 
to maintain an unbroken friendship with this country. I believe that the 
Emperor himself and the great mass of the French people ly feel the 
hecessity, for the interests of both countries, that they should be at 

I believe, on the other hand, that they see the folly and the crime ‘ 
voking war, They must know that ‘War, so far as carried on for the S 
Jugation of either country by the other, is an absurdity ; that the one 


can never be so powerful or so independeut as to be abl 

, to subjugate the 
other ; and that, therefore, the war must be ; a —useleme 
cruel, and cruel as useless, _ es OC ” 


Viscount CANNING thought the matte just 
announced to the House was one that hot toto “cs lights os 
ble. He did not know whether any noble lord was likely to rise after 
im to ee on the subject ; buat, since the noble earl had 
ven eir ps & statement of the transactions urred 

n France, and since he h&d informed them of the tr he 


1 statement, 
he had to ask his noble friend to add to that tahmnent po Ng 


which it was not unreasonable they should ask for further intrmation 
he referred to the form and shape in which the assurances which he had 
referred to as influencing the Government of France had been placed in 
their hands, Would his noble friend state the form and shape of those as- 
surances, and whether their form would enable him, either now or at any 
future but not distant time, to lay them before Parliament? 

The Earl of MALMESBURY did not exactly understand his noble friend 
who appeared to disapprove of something he had stated. (“ No, no,”’) 4 

Viscount CANNING was understood to say that he had only expressed 
what was an opinion over and over again repeated in that and the other 
House of Parliament, that in the course of their discussions on foreign mat- 
ters, it was advisable, and above all in a Minister of the Crown, to abstain 
from anything approaching to a comment on the conduct of a neighbour- 
ing people. As to the question he bad to ask, he would shortly explain 
what he meant. His noble friend was aware that communications between 
foreign States assumed, according to their importance, diferent forma — 
Sometimes they were made in the form of a despatch from an ambassador; 
sometimes in the form of a note from the Minister of the country whieh 
tendered the information, or from the ambassador of that country at that 
Court to which the information was given. Now, he wished to know ip 
which of these forms the assurances had been received by Government? 

The Earl of MALMESBURY wished to say, with reference to comments 
on a foreign State, that if those comments were unfair he should have been 
the last to make them; but he did not express himself, so far as he was 
aware, inf any such way; and he thought that he had not excited the 
slightest disagreeable feeling. He could not understand, therefore, how 
the noble Viscount should find fault with bie comments, But in answer to 
his question he had to say that the explanations given relative to the title 
of Napoleon were perfectly official and satisfactory to Her Majesty's 
Government. They could not be more satisfactory than when made hy the 
French Ambassador verbally in London, and repeated by the Emperor bim- 
self in his speech to the Chambers. 

The Marquis of BREADALBANE expressed a hope that the change whieh 
had taken place in France would be attended with good results to the peo- 
ple of that country. 

The subject then dropped. 

House of Commona. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER.—I have to inform the House 
that Her Majesty has received a notification that there is a change in the 





form of the government of France ; that the Empire has been re-establish- 
ed, and that the Emperor has been proclaimed under the title of “N 
leon 111.” Her ray Government, acting upon the policy which 
been long pursued by this country, of recognizing every de facto govern- 
ment, has advised Her Majesty promptly and cheerfully to recognize the 
new form of government in France. I have at the same time to in the 
House that, in the first instance in a friendly and informal manner, 
—_ in a formal ae rege = er, te ee nen to Mer 
esty’s Government, that in accepting the title of “Na ” 
Emperor of the French does onlay way wish to pale a tary 
claim to the Empire ; he declares that his only chitin to be considered Em- 
peror is that he has been elected by’ the people of France ; and he has fur- 
ther declared, in a manner perfectly voluntary on his part, that he entirely 
accepts all the Governments, and all the acts of all the Governments, that 
have occurred and taken place since 1814, 4 

The announcement thus made by the right hon. gentleman was received 
with deep and earnest attention. 

Lord J. RUSSELL asked whether there would be any objection to lay 
these documents on the table of the House ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, he did not see any pre- 
sent objection to lay the papers on the table of the House ; but the noble 
lord, he was sure, would not press him for a more definite answer at 


= oe - " nearly 8,000,000 of le, forming the almost entire male population of| moment. (Heer, hear.) He had thought it respectful to the House to 
inditin g verses on the subject. Thus he wrote -— as. This is not the time to we on the reason of han an extra- | give it the earliest information of the fact he had stated, not wishing that 
Chess on the lawn beneath the pleasant trees, ordinary exhibition of sentiment and conviction on the part of the French the House of Commons should be made acquainted with it from any other 
Pee bey gooey ae ee Oe: le, but I think, if we have long lost sight of the power of that name | quarter. (Hear.) ‘ 
- Come ty , % vallies fair a pee in France, it has been because we have not sufficiently observed that up to THE NEW STEAM SHIP COMPANY’S CHARTER 
: this moment, in the changes that have taken place in that country, only 
The leaves and blossoms fall upon the board, one of her population was consulted and considered. It was in Paris Twesday, Dee. 7. 
wen golden insects through the branches gleam ; alone that the fate of Charles X. and Louis Philippe was determined; it} Mr. W. BROWN, in moving for copies of apptineiions made by the Lon- 
hile ivory kings —— yea rene and sword was by the voice of the Parisians alone that the Republic was established | don, Laveen and North American Serew Steam-ship bere Med the 
ous . , in 1848 ; and, though both forms of government successively met with the | Board of e for a charter, and of all correspondence on the ad- 
“Magic dream!” The words seemed ted by an echo, as he read | silent approbation of the country, yet on no one occasion, till the Presi-| verted to the effects of limited liability upon credit, and to the interference 
them aloud in his solitary self-satisfaction. Arnold looked curiously into | dent of the Republic was elected in 1848, were the whole body, the mass | of charters conferring that privilege with the principle of unrestricted com- 
the darkness. P of the French people, consulted as to what form of government they pre-| petition, and hoped the papers would not be refused, in order that the 
Winds the fair pagesitt o'ur the enchented squares ferred, or what manner of man they ought to have. Among the masses of | House might see the grounds upon which the privilege was to be granted 
Touched softly by Titania fingers white ; : the French people one recollection, and one only, seems strongly and | to OS oer. 
The summer wind Arabian odour bears, steadily to have prevailed, and I think it is not difficult to explain why it] Mr. HENLEY complained that it was unfair to raise the question antil 


The sky is chrysolite. should have been so. In 1815, at the time of the Restoration, the army of] the Board of Trade had come to a decision upon the subject of 
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“ sie , France, an enormous army, was disbanded. It was poured back again | cation, and he resisted the motion on the ground that the matter was sub 
PEM 3y 2 Bag” wongnie Ba a dark corner fw library. Arnold | upon the hearths of the population ; the prisoners ostumned from all parts | judice. 
es Bigs my We Ne Ab oho wae ame in that particularly dim | of the world in thousands and tens of thousands, and it is not exaggerat-|_ Mr. CLAY considered that a principle of great importance was involved 
Wee Gaits meanadtined Ee 1 manta : ing the number to say that 400,000 or 500,000 men, with one fixed idea in| in this question. If these charters were granted, what became of the doo- 
wean te taee in Charles & t was a young gentleman in the costume | their minds, with one worship fixed in their hearts, returned to their | trine of unrestricted competition ?—Mr. Lowe thought that nothing could 
braid red — ght yew pd Pas 8 days of revel, with curiously | homes. For 20 or 30 years afterwards they talked of but one man ; that] be more inconvenient than for the House to debate a on Its merits 
with — Yoo Mechii eneivell Aye! possible cambric, trimmed | one man was the great idol of their imagination, and, though they could | at a time when it was under consideration by the of Trade. Althouge 
“Vileversn Mr Aretha” eld the : a "i hardly have exaggerated his military merits and glory, they still attribut- | it was with unrestricted competition, the reverse was the fact ; oe he S 
cavl.tetnatiiaiing’ ¢ Ti » , said the young gentleman. Untrue—ab- | od to him all that enthusiasm could give. Upon the rising generation all | unlimited liability was a restraint upon pire roman and we do 
. Arabi A gore me as itania fingers !’"—why, they’re red and dumpy. | this was not likely to be lost, and it appears to me that the seeds these | wisely to remove such restraint upon the oyment of capital. (Hear. 
read nod —*s . nes ancient and fish-like combination of shrimp | men have sown throughout the provinces of France are now to be seen in| —Lord Goderich and Mr. Hume —_— that the principle of 
= Y cate v. _~ a verses, Mr. Arnold. the fruit which has ripened on this occasion into an empire. competition was violated when exelusive privileges were te Bm 
“Am I? “They thot ah ir,” replied the amazed pedagogue. Seeing this demonstration of feeling on the part of the French people, it | party in others.—The motion, after some 
of cheas with | r) ug : aa some aa back. But I want a game | was impossible for Her Majesty’s Government, even if it had not been the | Was wi wn. 
chess with you, O poet an 1e! usual policy, not to advise Her Majesty immediately and cordially to ac- SS ONES DORE aad 
nd therewith he produced a porcelain box, wrought in a style the most cept and recognize the Empire. might have been one, and only Dee. 9, 
OA oem of thet ala eT ee ee one reason, which might have tempted us to hesitate so to advise Her| Mr. J. WILSON called the attention of the f House to tho eiala of the 
pe : “ - , Maj , but I rejoice to say that the good sense of the present Emperor, | Sugar Acts of 1846 and 1548 u the Bri sugar 
on Yes ‘ co me stakes. If I checkmate you, you shall have the chess- = ms le the difficulty, nate an advance to remove from the Government | the sugar trade of the United not with the intention of 
a gut Perform, three things which I shall require : if I lose, you shall | those difficulties that otherwise might have existed. Iallude toasomewhat | any resolution upon the su t in order that the anxiety of pereons 
od m unconditionally. A’n’t they beauties?” ; ambiguous e to be found in the report of the Senatus-Consulte,| connected with the colonies t be allayed by his eliciti.g the of 
decd eared thom on the table from the velvet-tined box. Benutics, ie- | witch saecbaray late President of the Republic, asd which was con-| the House and the Mr. he nid, contentod 
Preteen ne) & tot ond white cornelian, and. se clegenten if eut-by | nestea with the title he meant to take—that of “Napoleon IIL” This himself in bis financial statement with vom of eof ete vgn 
~ aie Sivas Ss i: . 7 5 might have induced Her Majesty’s Government—it would indeed naturally | were about to do, ve aa j 
toa said the schoolmaster. Three nice things, they'd be, - ncher ath pecorte on understood in common pe! to the acts of that House for the last four or five years as un- 
——— No, no; your chessmen might be bought for a five-pound | 4. i¢ ts commonly when designating Sovereigns—to give the Jet the West India colonies. Mr. Wilson reviewed the cireum- 
“Might the : Cc I 3 7 apy tiger ace A Freres A tive right to the stances of the sugar trade since 1645, showing the impulse, which ihe 
y? Come, I'll tell you a little of their power. If you play | that he was descended in a t and te line, and that by right | portation and the article had received since the act of 
= rr you a every game. with any odds, though your opponent | he now mounted the throne of West 
arrera or Philidor. ‘ 


he t Emperor however, 
foreseeing this difficulty, took himself the inithatory step, and frankly as 
sured Her Majesty’s Government that it r@lated simply to the historical in- 
cident — in France, and according to French law, two sovereigns pf the 
name 


“ But the three things required ?” 
“ Besides, continued the tempter, “they give you illimitable power 
over your antagonist ever after. You can do with him, or her, whatever 





; had preceded the t Emperor. Neither 
ey ee Jof these was recognized by this country. The French Government knew 
ue 2 ought Arnold. . that as well as your have adopted the title without any 
Pane a ct young gentlemen, as though replying to the | intention of claiming itary right from the first Emperor. They have 
bs we You might marry a princess if you chose. Never mind the intimated this to Her ’s Government, and it has also been 
tcar's daughter. announced in a the Emperor himself. They have dec 
* Porter, to "is the and he has himself he is the only by the voice of 





word by which the French express to wear a thing, so 
that the error of Ca *s soldiers somewhat it 
- vaignac was more excusable than it would 
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| for refining sugar in bond, Mr. Wii- 
concluded by moving for certain reports and returns, 

Sir J. P GTON sid, as Mr. Wilson had been naturally desirous of 
vindicating the policy of the last five years, so he (Sir John) was no less 
anxious to vindicate the part he had taken in a question involving con- 
siderations of enormous importance. Without departing from anything be 
had said upon this question, he admitted that the figures which marked the 
last five were figures he had never expected to see, and he believed 

Catatripped the anticipations of Mr. Wilson himself. He (Sir 

John) had objected to the late policy on three grounds ; first, that it tend- 
ed to encourage the slave trade ; secondly, that it gave a stimulus to the 
production of sugar by slaves. and thirdly, that it was deeply injurious to 
our = ape ng colonies ; and he proceeded to show that, although all 
his predictions upon upon these points had been alleged by Mr. Wilson to 
have been falsified, every one of them had, on the contrary, been verified. 
Upon the third head be drew a gloomy picture of the disastrous condition 
of property in several of the West India colonies—the loss of capital, the 
abandonment of estates formerly of large value, and the depression of 
prices. In Jamaica the rateable value of had fallen between 1850 
and 1851 upwards of £2,000,000, being two-elevenths of the whole. He 
to the House whether Mr. Wilson was justified, in the face of these 

facts, in his view of the results of the boasted legislation of the last six 
years? Sir John acknowledged that he had given notice, in the beginning 
of the last session, that he would draw the attention of Parliament to this 
and e the expediency of modifying the law of 1848, and ex- 
tahoe why he had given that notice—namely, the peculiar position of the 
sugar trade in 1861—and why he now concurred in the announcement of 
paaoon ‘s Government, circumstances of the trade having become 

of fore 


consumption su havmg decreased and that of 
British sugar augmented, while Bore ‘ead been a very considerable im- 


F 


provement in prospects of our sugar colonies, both in the East 
and West, were ving, and he did all honour to the planters, who had 
lowered the cost of production and done all they could to enable them to 


struggle with their difficulties. Combining these facts with the extraor- 

change of figures in the sugar trade, he thought it was not the mo- 

ment when any Government would be justified in intermeddling with the 

law, al he could not retract the censure he had expressed of 

of 1846, which had, indeed, benefitted the British consumer, 

but at the expense of an amount of suffering and ruin which the country 

had no right to inflict upon its colonies. It was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment, he added, to send out a commissioner to Jamaica, 

Mr. Ewart, Mr. Hume, Mr. Moffatt, and Lord Stanley spoke shortly upon 

the subject, and the motion was agreed to. 


(To the above abstract, we add a verbatim report of a portion of Sir J. 
Pakington’s speech.) 

But there were other circumstances connected with Jamaica which made 
the case of that island very peculiar, and entitled it to the most serious 
consideration ofthis country. (Hear.) The financial position of Jamaica 
was as bad as it possibly could be. He would not at present enter into 
that question or give any figures to show what the conditions of Jamaica 
was in detail, but he would merely state the general fact that while the 
debt of the island had rapidly increased from £580,000 in 1847 to £750,- 
600 in the present year, the revenue for several years back had steadily 
fallen below the expenditure. The interest on the loans from this country 
had not been paid, and he was afraid he did not exaggerate the condition 
of the affairs of Jamaica if he spoke of them as being in a state of national 
bankruptcy or insolvency. As the state of that istand was so bad ,it was 
the intention of Her Majesty's Government to send out a commissioner 

to inquire into and report the actual condition of affairs. (Hear, 
hear.) He did not know if the House was aware of the very serious de- 
fect in the financial system of that colony,—he meant the manner in which 
money ts were brought forward in the Legislature. In last August 
Sir C. Grey wrote,— 


“That the session of the local Legislature brought to a close on the 26th of 


February had been chiefly remarkable, first, for the renewed pertinacity with 
which the Government here is entirely excluded, not only from those functions 
in the body of the Legislature which the Crown exercises through its Ministers in 

honses of the English Parliament, but from all guidance, even by advice, 
of the proceedings of the Assembly.” 


} ae not read that with any intention of censure on men “ who were 
maddened by the losses they were sustaining and by the apprehension 
of ruin ; but to show what really was the condition of things in the colony. 
ra well known to hon. gentlemen, and all who had studied the ques- 

at wont re were moved by 4 member who chose to bring 
forward, Wate manifest that each member who had a grant to 
would endeavour to gain the other members to aid him by pro- 
fe upport any grants they might demand, and chat without refer- 


ence to the gvstlr tes ur the ability of the rewenve to bear the mn. Hence 
also had arisen thaf nia alarming state of things. which they eheld. He 


could not conceive, indeed, any commtry in « condition more ® ciously de- 
pressed, socially and financially, than J .:siee (near, hear); « dhe had to 
repeat that Her Majesty’s Governime t, whatever ¢ ight be pur- 
sued with respecteto differential duties, tha: vte of Jan sica was dif- 
ferent from that of any other colony, yen 9 they oor ot enact any 
duty which would not fall on all other colonies alike. ,Hear, hear.) 
Therefore Her Majesty's Government, as the government of Sir C. Grey, 
was nearly approaching its conclusion, proposed to send out a commis- 
sioner without any power of government, but who should inquire and re- 
port on what reforms and changes could be effected’ in the financial and 
social condition of the island in the hope of restoring prosperity there. 
(Hear, hear.)He could not conclude what he had to say on this subject 
without observing, that after having taken considerable pains to inquire 
into the unfortunate state of the colony of Jamaica, and into the causes of 
the calamities which had befallen it, he had not, now or at any time, re- 
it with despair. (Hear, hear.) On thecont&ary, he believed, that by 
icious alterations, by arrangements in the financial system, and by 
the introduction of reforms so evidently and cryingly necessary, there was 
reason to hope Jamaica might yet be poche | from the calamities which 
overwhelmed her. After that statement he could only say that most sin- 
cerely did he feel the deepest sympathy with those who had suffered from 
those calamities, and that it was the duty of Government to afford them 
every disposable assistance that could be fairly granted. (Hear.) And 
though he had stated fully the extent to which he thought the colonists 
might face the difficulties which overhung them, and had acknowledged 
the spirited efforts they were making to meet them, he must at the same 
time say, in answer to the hon. gentleman, that he could not retract the 
sincere sympathy he had often expressed for the colonists or the regret he 
had experienced at the legislation of 1846. He still thought that legisla- 
had been most mischievous—he was not disposed to think no change 
was pesemeery: and, while quite admitting that the people of this country 
has benefitted by that legislation, he still was of opinion we had proceeded 
too rapidly. He had on a late occasion declared that he would not admit 
the justice of benefitting one class of the community at the expense of 
. He had used that expression with regard to the land—an in- 
bmg J and powerful, with friends on the spot amply able to defend 
their own ghts and claims ; but he felt all these considerations with ten- 
fold force applied to those distant colonies, for which they had legis- 
lated in the interests of the home consumer‘ whose interests, indeed, they 
were bound in that house to support, for the sake of the men who gave 
them political power and who returned them to Parliament, and for whose, 
welfare they had legislated at the expense of those distant and defenceless 
communities, who, though not without champions in the house, had not 
those powers of asserting their rights which other interests had. They 
had undoubtedly benefitted the consumer at home to a very large extent, 
but they had done so at the cost of a most frighiful amount of suffering, 
and with an amount of ruin which he denied any country had a right to 
inflict on any class of their fellow-subjects. 
(From the closing speech of Lord Stanley we also extract what follows.) 
yin alin Pla tagihile: the members of Government expressed 
some — bo to the bey the oo! of a heaped it would not be 
productive of injury to sugar-producing colonies and an aggravation 
of the slave trade, they had the sanction of the high name and authority 
of Sir R. Peel for those doubts. And he was a bold man who would rise 
in that house and assert that the policy of Parliament had been otherwise 
unjust. He would admit for himself, and probably for others also, 
the expectations they had entertained of injury from the act of 1846 
been altogether realized. (Hear.) But, looking at the act, not 
it now, by the light of subsequent experience, but as it ap- 
846 he thought it a rash and hazardous measure. The hon. 
Westbury had made light of the distress which prevailed in 
West Indies, but in British Guiana a commission had reported that 
and ruin existed, and that a wholesale abandonment of estates was 
Of a working lation of 82,000, only about 20,000 were said 
actively empl He admitted that a considerable improve- 
taken place in some of the West India colonies, but he denied 
broadly asserted by the hon. member for Westbury, that 
oS yee distress in the West Indies. He admit- 
of i those colonies by a reimposition of differ- 
fallacious, because the benefit of any general measure of 
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that kind would not be confined to the colonies that were suffering, but 
would enrich those which were doing well. It appeared that there was a 
Chinese immigration into Cuba, and he that free labour would ere 
long be found to compete successfully with slave labour. If so, the West 
India colonies would be no longer exposed to an unfair competition. The 
motion of the hon. gentleman was purely retrospective, and be trusted this 
was the last time in that house that the sugar duties would ever de discus 
sed. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then agreed to. 


a 


TALES OF LOVE TWICE TOLD. 


The following is the law report of a case tried in the London Court of 
Exchequer, before Mr. Baron Martin, on the 6th ult. 
LANGLEY VY. ROSE. 

Mr. James and Mr. Gray were counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. Whately and 
Mr. Unthank appeared for the defendant. 
This was an action for a breach of promise of marriage, which may be 
said to have been distinguished by two novel circumstances from the or- 
dinary cases of that class, The first of these circumstances was the absence 
of all correspondence of a sentimental character, and the other was the 
fact that in 1849 the plaintiff had brought a similar action against a young 
man named Barton, and had recovered £400 damages for her then desertion 
by him. On the present occasion it appeared that in September, 1851, the 
plaintiff, who was only 24 old, attracted the attention of the defen- 
dent, a young farmer of near y the same age. He, after various ineffectual 
attempts to obtain a private interview with the fair charmer, waited u 
her parents, and, in her presence, proclaimed his desire to make t of 
daughter his wife. The plaintiff then left the room, remarking that “% 
was a subject which required great consideration.” “The result of the 
* consideration,” however, was that she accepted the offer of the defendant, 
and it was shortly after arranged that they should be married in London, 
whither he was about to go for the purpose of raising a sum of money on 
certain expectances, which would not be reduced into possession till he was 
25 years of age. This money was to be chiefly applied to the stocking and 
taking of the Swan Hotel, at Shrewsbury, within two miles of which town 
the defendent’s property was, which, taking one thing with another, pro- 
duced him about £400 per annum. The plaintiff, whose former engage- 
ment and its result had been made known to the defendant without any ap- 

rent diminution of his feeling towards her, accompanied him to London 
in November ; but some difficulty arose in the raising of the money, and 
80 they both returned unmarried. After this he wrote to her regretting 
that they had not been then married, and a second expedition to London 
being afterwards proposed for a similar object, the lovers again repaired to 
the metropolis in search of Plutus and Hymen. Still, however, the gods 
were unpropitious, and the marriage being again deferred, the plaintiff 
and defendant again returned to Shropshire, where, after a few months, the 
ardour of the defendant’s affections seemed to abate, till, by degrees, it 
dwindled down to zero, and at last, after having been remonstrated with 
on his desertion by Miss Langley’s father, he abruptly put an end to his 
engagement by exclaiming, “‘ -— and —— your daughter, and all of you 
to ——.” This, of course, cut short all further communication with the 
young lady’s father ; but her brother afterwards made another overture to 
the fickle swain, and then learnt the real cause of his conduct, when he 
vdmitted to him, “ Why, I still admire your sister very much, and love 
her more than any other woman I know ; but the truth is, my brother has 
married a woman with lots of money, and I intend to do the same.” The 
young men thereupon quarrelled and separated, after which this action was 
yrought. 

Mr. Whately, on behalf of the defendant, addressed the jury, admitting 
that the verdict must pass against his client, but earnestly entreating them 
not to allow their feelings to hurry them into a verdict with heavy damages, 
which would be an act of injustice to the defendant, a young man just en- 
tering on life, whose income had been greatly exaggerated, no doubt, by a 
family well versed apparently in the species of evidence applicable to such 
actions as the present. In all his (Mr. Whately’s) experience he had never 
met with one like this, where a young lady had figured as the plaintiff in 
two actions for breaches of promise of marriage within the space of three 
years. He did not, however, mean to cast any moral imputation whatever 
on the plaintiff or on her family. He was not instructed to say anything 
derogatory of the plaintiff's character ; but the fact was, that she had had 
some experience in this sort of thing, and it was for the jury to say whe- 
ther the circumstances of the present case were such as to call for anything 
more than the lowest amount of damages. 

Mr. Baron Martin, in summing up the case to the jury, said the onl 
question for them was the guantum of damages, for the contract and breach 
were clearly proved. They had heard of.a former engagement and its 
breach, and the consequent action, terminating in a verdict for the plain- 
tiff for £400, and if that had been concealed from the defendant, he might 
have urged that fact as an excuse for his conduct, but the jury would re- 
member that he was early made acquainted with the whole transaction, 
and that at that time he took no notice of it. Under these circumstances, 
there was no apparent justification for the conduct of the defendant towards 
this young lady, and she was therefere entitled to receive such compensa- 
tion at the hands of the jury from the defendant as they might think fair 
and proper, reference being had to the position in life of the parties, and 
the loss to the plaintiff of that establishment in life which she would have 
acquired had defendant carried out his engagement with her. 

The jury, after deliberating a few moments, begged leave to retire, the 
foreman saying that they were eleven to one. After having been locked 
up for several hours, they sent in a note to the learned judge. 

Mr. Baron Martin then, inquiring whether the parties were present, sug- 
gested that they should agree upon the damages and discharge the jury. 
who expressed their utter inability to come to an unanimous verdict.—The 
solicitor of the plaintiff then expressed his readiness to accept a verdict for 
£250.—The jury were then sent for, and in answer to the question of the 
learned judge, said they differed about £50, there being ten for the larger 
sum and two for the lesser.—Mr. Unthank, for the defendant, offered tg split 
the difference.—This being acceded to on the part of the plaintiff. Mr. 
Baron Martin told the jury they ought in justice and mercy to the parties 
to agree, and asked what they differed about.—The foreman said the ma- 
jority were for giving £350, but the minority insisted on £300. 

Mr. Baron Martin.—It is singular that the parties had almost agreed to 
a verdict for £350 before you came into court, but they have now agreed 
to divide your difference, so there will be a verdict for the plaintiff for 
£325. The jury then returned their verdict for that amount. 


— >—_——___ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—I am one of the many who consider that it is the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to make every possible preparation for giving Napoleon 
III. a dignified greeting in case the domestic circumstances of France should 
induce him to surprise us, some of these days, with a visit; but, Sir, now 
that “ paries proximus ardet,” do you not think it would be well, before 
the flame bursts out, if some decided steps were taken to shelve honoura- 
bly the gallant septuagenarians, whose presence on future active service 
will surely but tend to paralyse the audacity aud render doubtful the sue- 
cess of the British arms. 

General Godwin, the commander who, we learn from his own despatches, 
has left at Prome 3,000 British soldiers in the vicinity of 6,000 Burmese, 
with strict orders not to eagage the enemy.—while he does not send, but 
goes personally back to Rangoon to seek for additional forces—is, I un- 
derstand, upwards of 70 years of age. Admiral Austen, who has just fallen 
a victim to the Indian climate, was, you tell us, in his 74th year. Sir Wil- 
liam Gomm, the commander-in-chief of the Indian armies, entered the ser- 
vice in 1794, and cannot, therefore, be far short of 75 years of age; while 
his two lieutenants, Sir John Grey and Sir Richard Armstrong, who have 
commanded under him for the last few years at Madras and Bombay, have 
not, I am informed, at any period during their appointment, been in con- 
dition to mount on horseback, ard are respectively 71 and 74 years of age. 

Now, if we may apply the same test to military that we do to civil mat- 
ters, I would ask those in authority to say whether there is any imaginable 
undertaking in private life which would be supposed to have a reasonable 
chance of prospering were its conduct intrusted to septuagenarians, A 
railway board with a septuagenarian secretary, a transatlantic steamer 
with a septaagenarian captain, a banking-house with septuagenarian head 
clerks, a club with a septuagenarian secretary and a septuagenarian 
cook, The Times with a septuagenarian editor and septuagenarian 
penmen, would be considered too absurd if introduced for a moment into 
the seenes of a pantomime ; but that septuagenarian after septuagenarian 
should be held to be perfectly competent to command our fleets and armi 
to brave the fatigues of tropical warfare, and to be intrusted with the lives 
of gallant men and with the honour of England, is considered perfectly 
consonant with “ the rules of the service.” All experience on the subject 
we reject ; Burrard, Dalrymple—nay, Elphiastone are forgotten; and in 
almost every quarter of the globe in which the British flag flies, its credit 
is intrusted to some shattered valetudinarian incapacitated by gout, wounds, 
or obesity from personally leading and directing the soldiers supplied to 
him for its defence. 
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I say this, Sir, without intending any disrespect to the brave men who 
have fought our battles gallantly the great warrior who is gone ; 
my only desire is to prevent them from undertaking duties for which they 
are now unfitted by hard service and natural decay, and to procure 
for them, if possible, that honourable repose which they have so well 
earned. 


And, I think, that in anticipation of the visit which a good many of us 
expect to receive from Napoleon the Third, it would obviate much confu- 
sion, and inspire much confidence when that crisis occurs, if the Comman- 
der-in-Chief were previously to assure the country that the invaders would 
be met, not by valetudinarians raised for the occasion from their wheel 
chairs at Bath and Cheltenham, but by men in the prime of life and the 
vigour of intellect ; in a word, by such officers as led our troops and ships 
to victory under Wellington and Nelson. 


lam, Sir, your obedient servant, Common Sense. 


- — 


THE NEW STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S CHARTER. 


The Parliamentary discussion last night on the question of granting a 
charter to the proposed screw steam company between London and New 
York and Canada has excited considerable attention. An opposition has 
been got up to the grant upon the plea that a charter of limited liability 
to a company would operate to the prejudice of private enterprise on the 
part of individual merchants, who are not protected by any similar limita- 
tion, and that it would consequently be inconsistent with the doctrine now 
formally recognised of unrestricted competition. It is seen, however, that 
this cry of unrestricted competition may be made a means of great injustice, 
if it is to be quoted in some instances and not in alle It tells with just as 
much force against a charter in one case as in another. No one, for exam- 
ple, will allege that private enterprise is inadequate to establish steam 
navigation to Australia, since we have seen the Great Britain the Cleo- 
patra, and the Sarah Sands all despatched within a last few months ; yet 
not only have charters been granted to companies for the purpose of carry- 
ing on that traffic, but their power of extinguishing private competition has 
been increased by the bestowal of Government bounties. Again, there was 
certainly no sign that the banking and mining transactions of the gold 
colonies were likely to languish without the stimulus of the patronage of 
the Board of Trade, yet charters have lately been obtained for several new 
undertakings in those regions. If the unrestricted competition argument 
was not admitted against these concerns, it is hard to understand 
how it can be used againt a steam company started at the express 
invitation of the Canadian Legislature, and intended to meet an obvious 
want for the ports of London, Liverpool, and Quebec, and which, more- 
over, private enterprise has never yet offered to supply. Above all, it 
must be borne in mind that the new plea is wholly inconsistent with the 

ractice of granting enormous subsidies in the shape of postal contracts. 

o shut out a new steam company from the Atlantic, by refusing a charter, 
lest it should by that means retard private enterprise, when only a few 
months back the virtual monopoly of the steam traffic on one part of that 
ocean was handed over for 11 years to the Royal Mail Company by a grant 
of £270,000 per annum (making an ultimate total of £3,000,000 of the 
public money), and of another part to the Cunard Company by a grant of 
£186,000 per annum, would show a degree of inconsistency scarcely credi- 
ble in a commercial community. ; . 

That the system of granting charters, like all things that involve exclu- 
sive priveliges, is a serious evil, cannot be questioned, because it leaves 
the enterprise of the country in the hands of those who may be able to 
command Government influence, or supposing the Administration to be 
incorruptible, causes it to depend upon the crotchets of the Board of Trade 
for the time being, as to what enterprises are or are not deserving of “ en- 
couragement.” But even this system, while it lasts, must be administered 
with some approach to principle, and there cannot even be a show of im- 
partiality if any other conditions are openly required than that each en- 
terprise submitted shall be of obvious public utility, of a certain magni- 
tude, and promoted by persons of unquestionable respectability. The fact 
is, that the argument about private enterprise is one that has been bor- 
rowed from the memorials of the American merchants against the recent 
increase of the grant by Congress to the Collins line of steamers, and, if 
those who have now introduced it into the House of Commons will work 
it fairly, not only against all exclusive privileges in the shape of charters, 
but likewise against the mail monopolies, there is reason to believe, from 
the state of feeling in the city of London, that, they will earn the lasting 
gratitude of of the mercantile public. It is by the uncertain, and not b 
the general and impartial bestowal of charters, that private enterprise is 
damaged. In the United States the law of limited liability prevails, but 
it has never been complained of as a check to individual energies. In 
this country to refuse such a privilege, when it is demanded, in order to 
enable new bodies to compete, on behalf of the public, with pre-existing 
companies, endowed with enormous bounties, and mostly also themselves 
in possession of charters, is simply to increase the strength of such mo- 
nopolies by saying that they shall be liable to no competition except from 
individuals, in whose case the idea of direct competition is, for the most 
part, preposterous. Under these circumstances, it is to be hoped that the 
introduction of the subject in the present instance may lead the Govern- 
ment to examine it upon its broadest grounds, and that at an early period 
some general considerations may be entered upon involving not only the 
question of charters and bounties, but also that of the law of partnership. 
— Times, Dee. 9, “ 

Tue Lorp Mayor’s Dixner.—This event, which was postponed on ac- 
count of the death of the late Duke of Wellington, came off on Wednesday, 
the 8th ult., when about a thousand ladies and gentlemen partook of the 
splendid hospitality of his Lordship. Many of the guests were habited in 
rich Court dresses, the Aldermen and Common Council appeared in their 
officia? robes. On the right of the Lord Mayor were the Earl of Derby, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Viscount Hardinge, and the Duke of North- 
umberland. Amongst the principal guests were also Lord D. Stuart, M.P. ; 
Sir John Pakington, M.P.; Mr. Henley, M.P.; the Earl of Lonsdale ; Mr. 
A. Stafford, M.P.; Mr. F. Mackenzie, M.P.; Sir W. Joliffe, M°P.; Lord 
John Manners, M.P.; Mr. W. Brown, M.P.; Mr. Christopher, M.P.; Sir J. 
Duke, M.P.; Mr. Masterman, M.P.; Lord Claude Hamilton, M.P; the 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Mr. Baron Parke, Mr. Baron Alderson, 
Mr. Justice Talfourd, Mr. Justice Coleridge, Vice-Chancellor Turner, &e. 
The Duke of Northumberland responded on the part of the Navy—Lord 
Hardinge for the Army—aud Mr. Ingersoll, the American Minister, for the 
Foreign Ambassadors.—Lord Derby, in returning thanks for her Majesty’s 
Ministers, referred to the good order which prevailed on a late public so- 
lemnity as sriking all foreigners with astonishment and admiration.—In re- 
turning thanks for the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, “ We are now in an interesting moment in the history of the 
House of Commons, for a new Parliament has just assembled. It is not for 
me—nothing is farther from my thoughts than to excite any political feel- 
ings, or to make any political allusion in this scene and on this occasion ; 
but I trust I may be permitted to say, because I feel sure that Iam giving 
expression only to your own feelings ; I trust I may be allowed to express 
a hope, and even a belief, that the legislation of the new House of Com- 
mons will be such as will entitle itself to the sympathy of the country— 
that the members of that House will meet together to take a large view of 
the national cireumstances—that they will meet together to forget all petty 
feelings—that they will be prepared to legislate, not for a class, but for the 
community.” The most attractive additions to the ornaments of the 
Guildhall were two busts—one of the late Duke of Wellington, and the 
other of the late Sir Robert Peel ; both by Mr. Matthew Noble, admirably 
sculptured. 


From another account we borrow the subjoined yeport of what fell from 
the American Minister. 


Mr. Ingersoll returned thanks. He regretted that he was not accompa- 
nied by more of his fellow-Ministers on this occasion, that they might have 
seen the assembled loyalty, and he might add, the assembled beauty, pre- 
sent in that hall. Ifso, they would have been satisfied of the truth of the 
old adage. that “ The absent are in the wrong.” The country which he had 
the honour to represent was excelled by none other in love and admiration 
for the people of this yaye They derived their knowledge from the 
same instructors, and their habits from the same examples. The charters 
of the middle ages, the Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus, were theirs as 
well as ours. He addressed them in the same copious language which 
they spoke, and his fellow-countrymen studied the same books, and arrived 
at the same conclusions of peace and happiness. To illustrate the feelings 
borne to the people of this country, he might remind them that a gentle 
man of London (Mr. T. Baring), without any particular rank, or any other 
title, but that of being a London merchant, came to the United States, and 
there received the honours elsewhere paid to a conqueror. (Cheers.) When 
the people of England subscribed to relieve the Irish from famine, his fel- 
low-countrymen were not backward in rendering their assistance, and 
lately, when the expeditions were fitted out to ascertain the fate of 
John Franklin, the Americans endeavoured also to come to his reseue. 
(Cheers.) Since he (Mr. Ingersoll) had come to En he had received 
those marks of hospitality and kindly intercourse which denoted the feel- 





ings entertained towards his country. He had seen to-day the loyalty with 
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which the throne was regarded, and he, too, was willing to say with them all, House the Secretary of the Admiralty was asking for a largely inc 
"ad tu a 
spectacle which was ted on the occasion of the funeral of the expenditure on our naval force, coupling the demand with a studied 


presen avoidance of the name of France, so studied that it ident he P 
lik . was ev t was ~—e 
of Weltagten, Mr. Lag emf e 7 Remy speakers, was indie | for on. Mr. Stafford’s words are indeed curiously Rumours come from Washington to the effect that Mr. Everett and Mr. 





subject, expecially if it be ciscussed without reference to those eternal 
“ keys to positions.” 





dits of the company. so that they might not hurt the feelings of his Majesty of France, or ran Crampton have aatied a Treaty embracing reciprocity of trade between 
counter to his Majesty's eulogist in the H. of Peers. The report = our Colonies and the U. S. and covering the Fishery difficulty, and other 

Tue Exreror or Avsrxu.—A letter from Vienna gives the following |); say ’ e —_ mak points, With respect to the Fisheries, we notice that a public 
account of the Emperor of Austria : The Emperor, although the youngest . tice protestation 


. meeting was held at St. John, N. B. on the 2! t., at which a C 
sovercign in Europe, is one of the most remarkable for cool judgment and | y.ttcuir tower or patios nation, athe Neal sf ha ntti hava | WA appointed to frame an Adres tothe Crown, praying that the interes 
application to business. He rises every morning at six o'clock, even | ‘tatistics of any one country, or be induced to refer even by name te any one | ted Colonists might | Amete ap n, praying n 

in winter; and is never in bed more than four or five hours. country, the name of which might be supposed to occur to some ; but he would - » before any treaty affecting their rights was 
soon as he leaves his bedroom he goes into his cabinet, where he gives | say that the estimate was brought forward in the spirit and in the earnest hope | COMCluded. Elsewhere, we copy from the St John Courier of last Saturday 
audience to civil and military functionaries, and enters into the most mi- | of universal peace. full particulars of the resolutions past ; but confess our surprise that the 
nute details of the reports they make to him. His manner is dignified but} This was rather a thin disguise ; but the Secretary of the Admiralty, | editorial allusions to it are so scant The whole affair has 

jd, and his face is rarely illumined with a smile ; but there is never any- | Jo) | “ ’ y. whole affair evidently not 
- ’ in his language, even when expressing himself with the t. | Still without naming the forbidden name, contrived to raise the corner of | caused much sensation. 

ing harsh xpreast ous : : : guid 
est decision ; and his decisions are always remarkable for the strong prin- | the curtain, in his laudable desire to carry his point. Enlarging on the Two more items of Washingt 
ciple of justice on which they are founded. necessities and intentions of his Department, he continued thus : cn neesiall Anais week on news call for remark. In the first place, 

eeret te ’ ° . y 
aul Though it was impossible to pronounce that one ship more or leas should be in th i k 7 of the Hon, W. R. King, reported carly 
EXPENDITURE oN Nationa Instrrvtions.—The following is a return ex- | stationed at a particular port, or to suppose that a ship should anchor perpetu- week as amended, has been again impaired, and he is ordered by his 
hibiting the annual expenditure on the undermentioned national institu- | aly at one particular port, it would be necessary that the fleet intended to be physician to Havannah for the winter, A mail steamer ix to call for him 
tions, as shown by the estimates of 1852-53, and voted last sessian:— | raised should be exercising itself occasionally up and down Channel ; and what | at Norfolk.—In the second place, we cannot but comme t the 
British Museum, (establishment,) £52,343; ditto, (new buildings,) £21,- | was proposed was, that at the Nore there should be three frigates and five sion of the for facilities hi : = suspee- 
350 ; ditto, (purchases, &c.,) £2966 ; National Gallery, £2495 ; Museum of | steamers ; at Plymouth, four sail of the line and five large steamers ; and, at he superior facilities hitherto enjoyed by Members of Congress, 
8 Geology (exclusive of geological survey, £5500, and Museum of =o five sail nd the ns, toe frigates, and six a omen, which, | some of whom it seems have at times procured the insertion, in the Con- 
Practical pa - . a ; on ie ing into account the exposed nature of the coast, and other considerations " . . 
Irish Indus , £3348,) £6072 ; departme nt of practical art, (exclvsive of which the loyalty of the peer would suggest, aed. aoa he Gdieved. he gressional Globe, of speeches composed by them, but not delivered. The 
provincial schools, £7870,) £10,050 ; total, £95,276. thought too much. practice has been stopped by resolution, the mover quaintly adding “ an 
m i t4 " Now as none of the other powers of Europe have a formidable navy, less by leave of the House.” We have often thought how immensely the 
“d ae aisheed to 70 Hees Rac phd agon bag tnd me and as there is no reason to expect invasion from this side of the world, or | common ran of British Legislators are indebted to the reporters, who clothe 
was the love of our species, you must have understood me to say specie, from the King of Ava, or from Mr. Smith O’Brien, it follows that the | their spoken ideas in fair and fluent language ; but we have not heard of 
which may account for the smallness of the collection. British Admiralty must have some suspicion of that very one power, in | the London Times priuting undelivered eloquence, however much it may 
Sa | which the British Foreign Secretary finds nothing but “fair play” and | polish what is let fall. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—ELEVENTH SEASON. ** good-will,” and “satisfactory and frank explanations.” My Lord of} 7, moasure of indignation agin the corrapt Gnd tre@lente 
HE SECOND CONCERT of this Season will be given on SATURDAY EVENING, | Malmesbury at least did not imitate his friend, in his own explanations to ei a Pe ae 
JaNvARY ISth, 1853, at NIBLO’S CONCERT ROOM. Conductor of the Orchestra, Mr. | ,,. eae : 2d etter pal Government of New-York—#o called by our local contemporaries— 
T. KISFELD. Application for Tickets to the Concerts and Rehearsals received by Messrs. | Viscount Canning: in proof of their shirking lameness we refer the reader bes " boi . . 4 
7, RISFELD, Appiste York, and P. K. Weigel, Brooklyn. By Order, to the vupert diapihhdes hd Viesoukt denied Gpondh thet dhesnst |” completely boiled over, Nor can it be matter of surprise. Just ima- 
cieeas Unledee th et the French peaceful asmarances were conveyed. The Earl sumpenty (it ee ee ee eee ae 
- ps ‘ sansinieei qobaatniahentieditie tine, eiitied Gata Pea er some petty but vexatious impost for roads or bridges, just imagine our 
Buchan ot Now York on Londen, ob 69 days, 00 100%. Sette wee heel und vasa’ A rs a aan - any city taxation carried up at one bound from $2,561,650 in 1852 to 
eRe SEES. ; quae. ta ee F go; the main point Is | $3,972,195 in 1853, which is the estimate , 
that England is arming, seriously and determinedly, whilst the man of - te ~ h - my ~ a - oe mate of our respected guardians! And 
Miah Lehi} ALBIOW eace is making up his mind in what direction he shall strike a blow # too In the dirtiest, worst-watched, and worst-lighted city that ever 
2 ] guy d rection De shall strike @ biow. held up its head proudly.—But as we have said, the public wrath has been 
—_—— =— at length stirred up, and str me have | . nee 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1853. | We shall not chronicle at length the week's news from Paris, which isin | seoiected Broadwae Railoond tas fresidved vee we Consequence. The 
itself of no importance. Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador, has, as aims _— py damenbep etree 
, : , = i ah yA 7? ’ ’ this job we said a few words on Saturday last ; 

It may be from desire to imitate the reserved dignity of the London jour- | matter of course, been accredited to Napoleon IIL, having been preceded yom on were iain puerta to a. pel rage a ; io. 
nalists—it may be from personal disinclination to commemorate. anniver- | by the Neapolitan Minister who is said to have had his credentials in rea- had obtained an injunction from Judge Campbell of _ rea a i - ver 
saries—it may be from the exceeding difficulty of giving fresh point to an | diness with the date left blank, and followed by the Representative of| this State calling upon all members of née etna. pe ote 
oft-repeated tale—the cause matters little, but readers know that we are | Belgium. The two latter may have had reasons for haste: England, not- ~ a prosecdiagetheretn —<On Wednesday rer affairs se a, 
not addicted to speaking of ourselves, or to periodical attempts at inviting | withstanding what we have already said of Lord Malmesbury, could have | ther complicated by the positive and pre Metre ee of - rm . 
sympathy. New Year’s Day, however, occurring this year on Saturday, | had none whatever for delay. She will be equally prepared to recognize jority of the ‘Aldermen, in Council emembled. to recognise the co gol 
our paper appearing to-day in an entirely new fount of type, and our new | the next usurper, when this one has run to the end of his tether. The thority or obey its injunction. The issue ti be a serious one . ~ 4 
engraving of Mary Queen of Scots being completed, we mark the occasion | great powers will in all probability imitate this example, in spite of the respectable portion of the community are all but unanimous in rs e < 
by breaking through our custom, and take this opportunity of cordially | ramoured mistrust of the new E demnation of the city fathers, and there will be great delight manifest ne 
thanking our numerous subscribers for their continued and most liberal | trian Cabinet.—In the absence o the law be severely brought nee bear upon them ; ree 
patronage, and of wishing them in all sincerity something more than the : 
mere compliments of the season.—It may not be inexpedient, in this coun- 
try of rapid growth and short duration (amongst newspapers), to notice 
that, in the month of June last, the /bion entered upon the thirty-first 
year of its existence. 
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ror, said to be uppermost in the Aus- 
at may be called French politics, for 
they are defunct for the time, and in view of the peculiar secrecy of the 
Imperial mind, it becomes very difficult to know how much credence | One might almost grudge a paragraph to the telegraphic contents of 
should be given to the reports that are always in circulation, and that are | the last Overland Mail from India, dated at Trieste, on the 9th ult——From 
varied from day to day. Thus in the journals before us, Louis Napoleon Rangoon we learn that General Godwin was on the way up to rome with 
is accused of an immediate intention to commit matrimony, of having | »!* re ——— and ae ene = a land, had been deter- 
: * ‘ made a change in the person of the future Empress, of contemplating w mined on. In connection with this and other military matters, the reader 
After the general congratulations bestowed jupon Mr. Disraeli for the wistful eye a phn of Rhine ciao of intriguing aaa om should not overlook a letter copied elsewhere from the London Times, in 
boldness and originality of his Budget viewed as a whole, comes, @&mat- |) 5) 0001 nartios in Senit=t~ -—4 Raleinm and_in ch which comnlgint ig j } made of the employment of 
ter of course, the opposition to its details. This is especially vigorous as short of mare desions | Th hisage oF rapid it NH dnade of the employment (Vet AnWe Wil otaere 


d 
and plans than we care to record. In the meantime his amiable subjects 
regards the House Tax, in the adjustment of which not a few Liberals per- | .¢ Painted that he has again violated his own word by making earned their laurels !—but let youth and vigour bear the burden and heat 
ceive an indirect mode of curtailing the number of electors in boroughs. 7 


Marshals of France out of men who have mainly served her in the streets | the day. 
Of late years, many houses have without doubt been built and rented at | o¢ his Capital, mindless that he must have offended the shade of his Uncle] By this same arrival the public is informed that “the Chinese rebellion 
£10 per annum, for the express purpose of enrolling partizan voters. The | 1,v irregularly constituting the civilian De Morny a Grand Cross of the Le- | continues gaining strength.” This is worse than any Chinese puzzle ; we 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, no friend to democratic influences—which gion of Honour—these happy fellows are lost in admiration at the grand | have had the same story regularly every month, one knows not how long, and 
he and his political friends hold to be synonymous with an enlarged town | ijeq of gallopping a regiment of cavalry through a triumphal arch, and | within a day or two we have read in print the last about-to-die speech and 
franchise—has shrewdly struck a blow at this class of electors, by bringing | oy jn ecstacies at the thought of an Imperial crown that is to be worth | confession of the captive chief with an unpronounceable name, whose ex- 
them within range of his tax on inhabited houses. For it is presumed that twenty-three millions of francs, and is to be garnished with certain rare ploits have been so often recorded at length. It really becomes the duty 
landlords will consequently reduce their rents the merest trifle below £10, | jack pearls! But for the insane desire of an Empire at all hazards, it | of the Associated Press to send a special commissioner to the Flowery 
and so avoid payment of the obnoxious duty ; if they do this, the franchise | ..oms to us that the Parisians might at least have seen in the famous ca- Kingdom, for the purpose of reporting on the facts. 
is forfeited. Coupling this measure with the proposed agricultural relief 


valry charge a broad hint as to what was in store for them, if they ventur- y 
in the matter of the Malt Tax, there are not wanting those who further | oq to misbehave. Another doubtful matter seems to be the French occupation of Samana, 


accuse Mr. Disraeli of siding with the Country against the Town, and thus oo. under the auspices of the Dominican Republic. Advices to the 30th of No- 
reviving the old animosity so long subsisting between them and so difficult} The foreign relations of the United States ‘give rise at times to set | vember contain just nothing at all about it. 

of effective cure. . Towards this portion therefore of the new financial | Speech-making in the Senate of the U.S.; and the proposed tri-partite J 
scheme, public attention is mainly directed ; and had not the considera- | convention for guaranteeing the possession of Cuba to Spain was made the To say nothing of humanity—the Americans ere doing much in the 
tion of it and the acting upon it been handed over to the House of Com- | occasion for a display of it, on Thursday of last week. The orators cause of Science. We are glad to learn that Dr. Kane, of Arctic celebrity, 
mons, at so brief an interval after its announcement, there would assured- | were Mr. Mason, the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and has been officially appointed tf aaa — ed pacyr api on foot 
ly have been a very pretty attempt made at getting up an agitation on | General Cass, ex-diplomatist and ex-candidate for the Presidential office. by the liberality of Mr. Henry Grinnell - his city and of Mr. George Pea- 
the subject. As it is, our latest accounts come only down to the night of | A call for papers and copies of letters was made ; but this may be presum- body of London.—The Secretary of the U. 8. Navy in ee we are inform- 
Friday the 10th inst., when a lengthened discussion took place on this par- | ed to have been only a mode adopted for opening the subject, since even ed, planning an exploring Meade te the Plate and Paraguay rivers. It 
ticular point, rambling off into desultory speech-making on the general | Mr. Mason himself regrets that the President of the U.S. should have so is surprising that the French and British Governments have not taken the 
merits of the Budget. The debate was adjourned ; but the result of it | recently divulged a diplomatic correspondence touching this very island of initiative in this latter most interesting mission. 

is iooked to with profound interest, as affording a real key to the ministe.| Cuba. Be that as it may, the main purport of both Senators was to notify 
rial standing.—It cannot be expected that we should follow closely, or give | Europe that they would not at present take any steps towards its acquisi- 
much space to, the voluminous reports that touch this sort of Parliamenta- | tion ; but that the conclusion was foregone and inevitable that it was to be- 
ly strife. It should be noted however that, early in the week whose main | come part and parcel of the Union ; and that in the interim all the banded 
events we record, Mr. Gladstone gave warning of a strenuous opposition to | powers of Europe could not and should not take possession of it. We 
the Chancellor’s modified proposals for the Income Tax ; but that on the | shall make no attempt at replying to these individual declarations, save —_>—_——. 

other hand grants were almost unanimously voted in Committee of supply | to say that so far as England is concerned, it is doubtful whether she would THE FISHERIES—PUBLIC MEETING AT 8ST. JOHN, N.B. 
for the projected increase in our Naval and Artillery forces. . The quiet | accept Cuba as a gift, if it were proffered to her, since the abolition of sla- 




















The last accounts from Havannah mention the capture of three slavers 
off the island of Cuba by British vessels of war. That the slavers should 
be on that coast and unmolested by the Spanish authorities is a fact no 
less surprising than painful. Nothing is so likely to break up the friendly 
feeling long existing between the governments of Spain and Great Britain. 


We extract the following from the Courier of Saturday last: 
resolution with which it is resolved by all influential parties to put the | very, consequent on her possession of it, would deprive the island of itsmain | (» Thursday last a Public Meeting took at the Court House im ‘ 
country into an efficient defensive attitude is indeed satisfactory.—The | value. It is therefore scarcely worth while to consider whether, in such im- | this City, in compliaace with a requisition to Ihe Ti Sheriff, for the par- 
House also voted £80,000 for the expenses attending the Funeral of the | probable case, the permission of the U. 8. Senate would be asked. As for of taking into consideration what steps should be taken on the = 
late Duke of Wellington.—A summary of what passed between Mr. Wilson | “ military keys” and “ gateways to gulfs,” we confess ourselves heartily | 1° = ren a: pane | ao oe oe —- of the United 
and Sir John Pakington on the painful subject of the Sugar Duties will be | sick of hearing of them, useful as they may be for rounding off oratorical sen- estes in tho Fisheries of the North pee th Colonies. The meeting was 


found amongst our Parliamentary extracts. It will be seen that the | tences. The two great commercial countries of the world can find some-| by no means so numerous as the importance of subject would have led 
government proposes to send a Commissioner to Jamaica, which it seems | thing to do with their means and their energies, better than making physi- | us to expect. The meeting was steel a oe es 
to us is a species of acknowledgment that the government can do nothing. | cal war upon each other ; and of this the people of each are becoming more Chale, an tho aopaintnes: dae Goaeiemneaa FA. Wi 
We wish we could share as cordially in the Colonial Secretary’s hopes as | and more convinced, despite senatorial orators—By the way, we must .G. Gi . Merere. At Coughs 
we do in his sympathies —The granting of Royal Charters, it will be ob-| once more express our liking for General Cass; he is such a hearty hater ; | and B. O’Brien severally addressed the meeting. a 
served, has been brought before Parliament, in connection with the pro-| his Anglophobia is #0 unvarying ; his expression of it is sometimes #0 ex-| af 0 the value and importayos of the Hlafats supported apyh be 
posed Colonial line of screw-steamers. It is a fair case for ‘argument. quisitely naive. But he really should adopt the motto, “do what I say, ics att the other speakers were in vour of those brought 
di en ee ee rent te Tiles Sia set Hse. and not what I do,” for after quoting indignantly what is said of America | forward, in amendment, by Mr. Simonds, the others, in their opinion, not 
y the 6th ult. the Marquis of Clanricarde’s abstract resolution touching | by the Sun, the Times, the Chronicle, and the Britannia, London news ——_ grwest, os Cities 
the benmiy ond the Mending» af Pron Prat, after being tomed Gown by the papers, he declares himself utterly indifferent to what England says about "We mia all resolutions broug! a we &- 
Earl of Harrowby and unprofitably discussed by the Premier and other | him, and deprecates the excessive sensitiveness of his country in respect to ; H \ Roberizon, seconded by F. A. Wiggine, Bag — 
noble Lords, was unanimously passed, and consigned to the tomb of all the | it. If the worthy General were amongst our readers, we should remind , That this Meeting consider the Coast of 
Capulets. It to be hoped that during the session we shall have no more | him that not a day of the week passes, without finding, here, there, and | American Colonies the asteenl rie cd oes cue 
of these nonsensical declarations—On the same day, Lord Malmesbury, | everywhere, in the journals of his own land an abuse of ours, that far sur- therecl, andl tant tn any negotiation with the United States Government, 
our Foreign Secretary, announced officially to the assembled Peers the in- | passes in violence all at which be takes offence. We must own, however, or any their 
auguration of the French Empire, delivering himself on the occasion of a | that General Cass hits John Bull in the right place, when he speaks of the | of the Fisheries to the British Provinces, with an increased and increasing 
most ridiculous and uncalled-for eulogy on the present Emperor of the | beam and the mote ; and we may the rather confess this, because we used ee a an 
French. It will be found at length above, although we give it place with | the same phrase ourselves, on the same subject, when «peaking of the sen- | | tO omunt in Her Spon to Ge Tapa rliament, that 
infinite reluctance, being ashamed to find a man in Lord Malmesbury’s timentalists of Sutherland House, a fortnight ago. soncaneemens oe pono weowenn Har y'* Government and that 
position so easily gulled, or so utterly inconsistent as a Cabinet Councillor.| Again, we think General Cass has done right in calling for explanations, of the United States relative to We Eeieeien of So See Aan 
For it should not escape the reader's attention that at the very moment | as he has done in the Senate, on the subject of the late British Colonial vinees; end, alee, Ssounge to pa Bi aty for a ps 
whilst this needless apology was being made in one House, and Lord | movements in the Bay of Honduras, especially in regard to their compati- Sipation by the Citizens pr he ge ys ‘sberies irre 
Malmesbury was expressing his implicit reliance on the faith of a man who bility with the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, so well-known and so little un- pctv fey 
has broken faith unceasingly since he has been a man of mark, in the other | derstood. We shall not be sorry to have a little light thrown upon the | the 
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Resolved, That a Committee be now appointed to prepare an humbie 
Address praying that Her Majesty will be graciously pleaved to refuse to 
entertain any tion froma the United States Government, for any mo- 
ification or alteration of the Treaty of 1818, unless such a propostion 
embraces the full and entire question of Reciprocal Intercourse in Com- | 
merce and Navigation, upon terms that will be just and reasonable, inas- 
muchas the value of a participation in our Fisheries by the Citizens of the 
United States, would greatly exceed any concessions that the United 
States Goverament can offer to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies, 
and that before any Treaty affecting the Fisheries is agreed upon, Her Ma- 
jesty will be Graciously pleased to afford Her Majesty's Loyal and Faith- 
fal ts in the Provinces an gang | of becoming acquainted with 
the Terms proposed in said Treaty, and of laying their case at the foot of 

Throne 


| 

The following is Mr. Simonds’ amendment, which was put and lost—47 | 
to 43: 

Whereas, it has beeen recently announced from the throne that nego- 
tiations are _- between Her Majesty's Government and the Govern- 
ment of the nited tater, for the regulation of Trade and the settlement 
of what is termed the Fishery Question, about which no question ought 
to be raised ; and, whereas it is to be feared that in the s of those 
negotiations, Colonial interests will be lost sight of, aad Imperial interests 
alone regarded ; And whereas it is manifest that the North American Co- 
any commercial regulations any equivalent for 

e in-shore Fisheries. 


er Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, that considerations 
of Free Trade or Reciprocal Trade ought not in any way to interfere with 
all-important rights of the Colonists to the Fisheries on their coasts, 

Fisheries being a great branch of Colonial industry, and not of 

trade, are, with ov~ increasing population, daily becoming more import- 
ant and essential to owe prosperity ; and this meeting believing that if 
those rights are conceded, the will never, under any circumstances, be re- 
stored, therefore protest against any such concessions, as one which the 
Imperial Government, or Parliament have no right to make. 

Resolved, That Free Trade between British subjects, at home or abroad, 
and the citizens of the United States, will be as advantageous to the citi- 
zens of those States as to British subjects, and probably more so; there- 
fore, to obtain this Free Trade, or iprocity, no sacrifice of Colonial 
rights unconnected therewith ought to be made ; and further, this meeting 
are of opinion that high considerations of national policy call loudly upon 
the Imperial Government to ye to British subjects inviolate all the 
rights to the Fisheries on the coasts of British North America which they 
now possess ; and if any doubts existed upon this part of the subject, they 
wili be dispelled by reference to a negotiation which was pending between 
tae Governments of Great Britain and the United States in the year 1845, 
At this time the American Minister in London urged as a reason to British 
statesmen why they should concede the right of fishing on all coasts and 
bays of British North America, to the citizens of the United States, that if 
this right was conceded to them, it would greatly facilitate their means of 
increasing their mercantile and public marine, the truth of which is ob- 
vious to all who think upon the subject, and should have opened the eyes 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the vast magnitude of the concession 
sought for, which, if made, would assuredly at no distant period enable the 
great Republic to become the first naval power, and Great Britain, of con- 
sequence, only the second, if not still lower. " 

And further Resolved —That if the right of fishing on the coasts of Bri- 
tish North America are conceded to the Americans for the supposed ad- 
vantages of Free or Rec:procal Trade, it will be another instance, added 
to many more within the past two hundred years, in which Colonial inte- 
rests have been sacrificed to benefit the manufacturers and merchants of 
England. 

Moved by Dr. Botsford, seconded by R. Bayard, Esq.,— 

Resolved,—That the Chairman, the Hon, John Robertson, John Wishart, 
Wm. Jack, and F. A. Wiggins, Esquires, be a Committee to prepare the 
Address to be signed by the Chairman on behalf of the meeting, and for- 
warded to His ellency the Lieut. Governor for transmission through 
the regular official ieiaal. 

The Chairman on motion left the Chair, and the Hon. Jobn Robertson 
was called thereto, whereupon— 

Resolved,—That the thanks of this meeting are due and be tendered to 
Charles Johnston, Eaq., for his able and impartial conduct in the chair. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Letters from Sicily state that the eruption, which commenced on the 
20th of August, still lasts, causing alternate hopes and fears according to 
the increase or diminution in the quantity of lava that shoots forth from 
the fiery mount.——A lecturer on chymistry has been expelled by the 
police from Frankfort for stating before an audience that by cutting the 
wires of an electric telegraph the communications would infallibly be in- 
terrupted. So evident a fact was thought dangerous to the State, though 
every peasant is quite aware of it already.——It is said there are two 
words, and two only, in our language, which contain all the vowels in 
their regular order. They are “ abstemiously” and “ facetiously.”-——T wo 
newspapers are published weekly on board the Maria emigrant-ship, now 
on her passage from Liverpool to Australia———A new novel, by the 
author of “Jane Eyre,” is announced in the London papers, as being “ in 
the press.”"——-On the day following the Duke of Wellington’s funeral the 
Times reached a sale of 70,000 copies 15,000 more than had ever been 
printed of any one number of the paper before. The 70,000 copies were 
printed off in six hours and a quarter by their wonderful machine.——The 
skeletons of a cat .ad a rat, in excellent preservation, have been found in 
Gerard’s Hall crypt, London, The rat was firmly hel in the mouth of the 
cat. It is thought they had lain there 480 or 500 years——George W. 
Cuartis, ., the popular and accomplished author of “Nile Notes,” 
“ Howadji,” delivered one of the series of popular lectures at the Taber- 
nacle on Wednesday evening. His subject was “The Age of Steam.” 
We notice the name of Epes Sargent amongst the forthcoming Lecturers. 
He treats of “ Verse and Verse making,” both of which he thoroughly 
understands.It is currently reported that Mr. Peto, M.P.. has pur- 
chased the building known as the Diorama, Regents’s park, for the purpose 
of converting it into a Baptist chapel. The purchase money is said to be 
about £4,000.—-A man in Alleghany township, Somerset county, Pa., 
recently shot the largest buck in the mountains, The deer has been 
known by the name of Old Isaac for many years ; some hunters say six- 
teen. He had hine bullets in him, in addition to the one that killed him. 
His weight was two hundred and forty-two pounds ——M. F. Gaillardet, the 
afore-time editor of the Courier des Etats Unis, of this city, has been 
writing a comedy exhibiting life in the United States. The Reading Com- 
mittee of the Theatre Frangais have received the piece, (it is in three 
acts,) and it will be produced before long. We trust that in it he has recove- 
red his wit and spirit by which his correspondence was formerly distin- 
guished, but which have not been conspicuous since he undertook to advo- 
cate the cause of Louis Napoleon. ——Mr. D. D. Howard, late of the Irving 
House, has purchased the Society Library building, in Broadway, for 
$110,000, cash. Ten years ago, it cost $60,000. The Society Library is 
to be moved up town. The building, it is said, is to be converted into a 

Café and Restaurant——One firm in Baltimore forwards daily to the 
West eight tons of oysters, in cans. The operations of this .concern 
comprise the opening of 2500 bushels of oysters per day, giving con- 
stant employment to one hundred and fifty men and boys. At 
Sandwich, England, the curfew has been tolled every evening for 700 
years.——Wurst Sausage is the unpoetical name of a promising musical 
composer of Dresden.——On the 2d ult., the Hon. Edward Erskine, Secre- 
tary of the British Legation at Turin, left for Florence, where he is to fill 
ad interim the functions of Charge d’Affaires of Great Britain to the Court 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in the absence of Sir Henry Bulwer, who 
has obtained leave of absence on account of his health——-Tho equestrian 
statue of General Jackson, which Mr. Clark Mills, of South Carolina, has 
just finished, is to be ina ted at Washington, on Saturday next.—— 
Mr Napier, the Fourth Eagineer of La Plata, R.M. steamship, has died of 
yellow fever at Southampton. He landed in apparently good health. 
Some public anxiety has been the consequence-——The new Imperial 
crown of Napoleon LIL. is said to be not only a masterwork of the jewel- 
ler’s art, bat one which will surpass every Royal ornament in its richness 
in pearls and precious stones, The jeweller, Lemonnier, has been sent to 
Russia to purchase various costly sioues ; and the Princess Matilda, who 
has a collection of rare black pearls, has placed them all at the disposal of 
the artist intrusted with the ornamentation of the crown, which is to be 
completed by the end of the year———Mr. W.C. Bryant writing to the Eve- 
ning Post from Paris, distinetly states that no sportaneous public feeling 
whatever was exhibited at the entry of the new Emperor, of which Mr. 
Bryant was a witness——Two prizes, of $1,000 each, are offered by the 
French government for the two best dictionaries of the Arabic language. 
Two years are allowed for the completion of the work, beginning with the 
first of January, 1853.——The Pope has erdered the construction of four 
aew bridges over the Tiber, in the city of Rome. A company has been or- 





The Alvion. — 


ganizing for this purpose, at the head of which is the Duke of Braschi—— 
The President of the Mexican Republic has sent several presents to Queen : 
Vietoria and the Prince of Wales. That to her Majesty consists of a couple | Ta! Lafayette.—At Leatherhead, Surrey, B. FP. Haynes, Eaq., late of 


of singularly beautiful mahogany boxes, with smaller boxes within them, 
the latter being made of the fibrous part of a root called camelote. The 


present to the Prince of Wales consists of three Mexican ponies, a saddle, | 


with a bit and « 
“ manga.” 


rs; and a kind of cloak, which in Mexico is called 


tier an army of 240,000 men, composed of the troops in Russian Poland and 
Lithuania———The Government of Hesse Darmstadt has concluded with 
the house of MM. de Rothschild a loan of 1,200,000 florins, at four and a 
half per cent interest, for the construction of a railroad. A copy of 
Rauch’s monument at Berlin, of Frederick the Great, has been bought for 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Prince Charles of Prussia, while hunt- 
ing lately, fell off his horse, and received injuries which will probably 
leave him lame for life. The Grand Duchess of Tuscany was delivered 
of a Prince on the 25th of Nov. In consequence of this event’the Grand 
Duke has granted a general pardon for all offences within the jurisdiction 
of the police. —— Galignani says, an important, improvement in the mode 
of purifying gas has just been made by the use of peat charcoal instead of 
lime-———M. Guardueci, a clerk in the bank of Messrs. Fenzi and Hall, has 
been arrested in Florenee forthe crime of Protestantism !——The Cor- 
tion of London has made a grant of the fittings of the Gerard’s- 
all Crypt to the Crystal Palace Company———The Rhine has overflown 
its banks for the fourth time since May last——One hundred and twenty- 
seven ingots of copper, from the copper region of Lake Superior, have been 
sold in one week at Birmingham, at the price of £105 10s per ton. It is 
believed to be the first sale of copper from the United States ever made in 
England.——Gibson’s statue of Sir Robert Peel will be finished in three 
months. It is to be placed in Westminster cme The Saxon Govern- 
ment has addressed a notice to that of England, declaring that it shall 
henceforth require all s given to British subjects to contain a de- 
scription of the persons of the bearers on the margin, as is the case with 
the p of subjects of all other countries ——One of the latest seiz- 
ures under the Prussian press-law is a translation of Thomas Paine’s 
“ Rights of Man,” found on the premises of a Berlin bookseller-——The 
c ight in M. Vietor Hugo’s works has been purchased, for 82,000f. by 
MM. Lebigre and Delayhays, from the society which was formed ten years 
since for the purpose of circulating the writings of the celebrated poet. 
They will now be published in cheap duodecimo editions——Accounts 
from Jerusalem, of the 26th October, mention that the Commission appoint- 
ed to settle the question of the possession of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, raised by the Governments of France and Rome, separated a few days 
before, without being able to accomplish that object. In the week end- 
ing Saturday, the 4th ult., 380 despatches were forwarded from and receiv- 
ed at Cornhill by the Submarine Telegraph Company, giving a return of 
£238 128. 11d. sterling for that week.——Orders have been given to 
strengthen the fortifications on the western coast of France, and the mea- 
sure is said to be “an answer” to the announced addition to the British 
navy.——Colonel Rawlinson, the decipherer of the arrow-headed inscrip- 
tions, has been elected a member of the Royal ge | of Sciences, Ber- 
lin, in the room of Burnouf———The envoys of the New Crystal Palace 
have entrusted the German antiquarian, Doctor Braun, with the execution 
of an extensive series of casts from the chef-d’evres of ancient and modern 
sculpture in Rome. The Dublin Evening Post says that Lord Jocelyn, 
who is married to the step-daughter of Lord Palmerston, is to be appointed 
to the government of Bombay.——The total number of sailing vessels and 
steamers registered as British vessels employed during last year, not in- 
cluding repeated voyages, was 18,184. he tonnage was 3,360,935, and 
the number of men employed, exclusive of masters, was 141,937.——The 
law on the press has passed the Belgian Chamber. An Amendment was 
accepted that no prosecution for offencgmeommitted by the press against a 
foreign Government will take place, 1 the Government so attacked 
should demand it-——Capt. Judkins’s new Cunard steamer, the Arabia, 
was to sail this day from Livernool for New York. 


Navy. 


Aprornrments.—Rear Admiral the Hon. Sir Fleetwood Broughton Reynolds, 
Pellew, C.B., K.C.H., has accepted the command-in-chief of the East India sta- 
tion, vice Rear Admiral Austen, C.B., deceased. The gallant Admiral is son of 
the late distinguished Admiral Lord Exmouth. The newly appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it iy sil. WARP HVAN' Pare, to et atak mpl, Bi oa om 
steam-sloop, at Woolwich.—Lts. George J. Malcolm, for surveying service : w. 
Thorp to the Furious ; 8. Fowell to the Vulture, and Patrick Johnson to the 
Sidon; J. Hammer to the Dido, 18, on the Pacific station ; T. C. Brice, to the 
Magicienne.—Surgeons, W. R. Dalton to the Sidon; R. Fulton, M. D. to the 
Furious; R. Clarke, M.D. to the Magicienne; R. Bernard to the Dido, 18; Hugh 
O'Hagan, M.D. to the Cruéser.—Chaplains, Rey. John Lugg, from the Queen 
116, to the Sidon; Rey. 8. Beal to the Queen. Pursers, T. E. Gould to the Ma. 
gictenne; H. Cooper to the Crusser. ” 

Tue Screw-Steam Navy.—The following additions to the screw ste. avy 
will be ready in 1853 :—The Royal Albert, 120, building at Woolwich «the Duke 
of Wellington, 140, fitting at Portsmouth; the Royal George, 120, to be convert- 
éd at Sheerness ; the St. Jean d’ Acre, 100, building at Devonport ; the Princess 
Royal, 90, luilding at Portsmouth ; the Agamemnon, 90, fitting at Sheerness . 
the Exmouth, 00, building at Devonport ; the Clarence, 84, building at Devon- 
vort ; the Sans Pareil, 81, building at Devonport ; the Majestic, 80, building at 
thatham ; the Cressy, 80, building at Chatham ; the Imperieuse, 50, fitting at 
Woolwich ; the Euryalus, 50, fitting at Chatham ; making a total of 1175 guns 
of large calibre. The above vessels are all in so advanced a state that there will 
be no difficulty in completing them next year should an emergency arise to re- 
quire their services ; and with the vessels already fitted with screw-propellers 
will form one of the most powerful Channel fleets ever possessed by this country. 
The above list does not include any of the guard-ships, or any of the ships now 
building, which are ordered to be fitted with engines already Le store. The Al- 
giers, 0, building at Devonport ; the Hannibal, 90, building at Deptford ; and 
several others, being ordered to be fitted with engines already made for screw 
ships of war. 

The Basilisk, 6, new paddle-sloop, 980 tons, 400-horse power, Co: 

Hon. F. Egerton, arrived at Spithead from the North ytd eed Bee mg ow athe 
she was despatched to augment the squadron under Vice Admiral Sir George 
Seymour on the outset of the fisheries dispute-—An order has been issued to the 
authorities at our different dock-yards, directing that all foreigners who may 
pay a visit are not to be allowed, under any pretence whatever, to enter the 
workshops or view the vessels at present constructing. 
































Ovituary. 


Six J.J. Guest, Bart., M. P.—We have already noticed in or 
death of Sir J.J. Guest, member for Merthyr Tydvil, and one ef he lone ee 
masters in the world. Like the Arkwrights and the Peels, the late baronet. by 
his own skill and industry, had raised to the greatest prosperity a most im vort- 
ant British trade, and accumulated a colossal fortune. itis randfather, Mr. Jchn 
Guest, the son of a small freeholder at Broseley, in Shropshire accom anied, in 
the middle of last century, to South Wales, a well-known cannonfoun« er named 
Wilkinson, and the first furnace was raised, under their joint superintendence at 
Dowlais. The works were sold at his death to a firm, of which his son, the fa- 
ther of the late baronet, was the manager. *In 1806 they only produced yearly 
about 5,000 tons of iron, and were, on the death of the proprietors in consider- 
able pecuniary embarrassment. The entire management then devolved upon Sir 
J. J. Guest, who by his extraordinary capacity for business, his mechanical in- 
genuity (to which many of the most important improvements in the working of 
ron are to be attributed), and by a judgment in mercantile transactions rarely 
equalled, not only cleared the firm from debt, but raised the produce of the mines 
in a few years to no less than 68,000 tons. In 1849 the entire property in the 
Dowlais works became vested in him. He was returned for the newly-created 
borough of Merthyr after the passing of the Reform Bill, and has represented 
that place ever since. At the last election, being unable from il] health to visit 
his constituents, he received from them a most touching address, no less honour- 
able to the feelings of the Welsh than to his eon dative requesting him 
to accept the trust in without a personal canvass. Daring the disastrous 
riots of 1831, Sir J. J. Guest, by his personal influence, and his courage in plac- 
ing himself between the wy | and an infuriated mob, sneceeded in sto ping 
a terrible effusion of blood. He was made a baronet in 1838, and aeried in 
1833 (being then a widower) the Lady Charlotte Bertie, only daughter of the 
late Earl of Lindsey, a lady to whom is owing much of the moral and social im- 
provement that has taken place in the population connected with the Dowlais 
works. Identifying herself with the people, she acquired their language trans- 
lated and published their national traditions, and directed her well-deserved in- 
fluence to the establishment of schools and other institutions for the education of 
the working classes. The funeral of the late baronet took place on Saturday the 
4th ult., and was attended by an immense concourse of people, as many as 20,000 
persons being, it is said, assembled in Dowlais. All business and work was sus- 
pended for the day throughout the district. This slight record of his life is due 
to the memory of a man who was one of that class to which Great Britain owes 
so much of her wealth and prosperity. A branch house connected with the 
} = is established in Liverpool under the able management of Mr. Thomas 
evons. 


Lieut.-Col. Magenis, late 27th Regiment, Inspecting Field Officer of the York 
Recruiting District.—At Cawnpore, J. B. Watson, Esq., 70th Regt.—At Birming- 
ham, F. W. N. Bayley, Bsq.—At Brompton, Capt. Carmichael, 69th Regt., fourth 
son of the late Sir Thos. Gibson Carmichael, Bart.—At Floors Castle, B. Charley- 
wood, Esq., late Lieut-Col. in Grenadier Guards, aged 77—In Argyll-place, RJ. 
Cuiverwell, Esq., M. D.—Com. Chas. Holbrook, R. N.—In Pans, i 70, M. 





Audry de Puyraveau, who was a member of the Constituent Assembly in 184s. 
He was for many years a member of the Chamber of Deputies in the reign of 








Louis Philippe, and had also a seat in the Chamber under Charles X. He took 
a leading part in the revolution of 1830, and acted as the a 0) of Gene- 


and Ashstead, Surrey, the brother-in-law of the poet Shelley, and the personal 
friend of Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott.—At Portishead, near Bristol, Rear- 
Admiral John Cookesley.—We are very sorry to announce the death of John 
Fraser, Esq., agent for the Bank of Montreal, in London, Canada West. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Fraser was thrown from his vehicle, while driving, a few days 


All the workmanship is of the most costly kind ——The Em- | ago, in the vicinity of London, and instantly killed—At Halifax, N.8., deeply 
peror of Russia will in a few weeks have concentrated on his western fron- | 
his age. 


regretted, Thomas Barclay bhivingston, Esq., U.S. Consul, in the 46th year of 





fAusic. 


Mapame Atsoni 1x Orena.—Never yet has a crowd so gay and fashionable 
been seen within the walls of the Broadway Theatre, as that which assembled 
on Monday evening for the purpose of witnessing Alboni’s debut in one of her 
finest personifications. ‘ Conerentola” is without doubt one of the best speci- 
mens of the Italian opera. The plot, taken from a fairy tale, suits admirably 
with the music : ideal, gay, varied, and full of life and motion in both, the Muse 
disports ‘herself so pleasantly that few can refuse to be delighted. At the same 
time it cannot be denied that the lopping off of supernatural agency which enrap- 
tures children in the tale of Cinderella, and enlivens our English musical version, 
is some detriment to the one which the Italians present us.—In noticing the cast, 
we were in the first place pleased even to suuprise, to find how fully Sig. Sangi- 
ovanni was able to carry through his part of Don Ramiro. His voice, style, and 
appearance suited it exactly ; and not one of his tones was lost in any part of 
the house. The improvement in this respect between Sig. Sangiovanni’s sing- 
ing at the concerts in the Metropolitan Hall, and at the Broadway Theatre, was 
so remarkable, that we were at a loss to decide whether he had really obtained 
more vocal fullness, or whether the spirit of the opera had drawn him better out. 
Like many another tenor, he makes no pretension to acting. In the manage- 
ment of his voice one fault only can be found with him, and that is the monoto- 
ny of his style—a lack of sufficient light and shade. His intonation is beautiful, 
and so is his voice ; but he relies too much upon these merits.—Signor Rovere 
has proved himself to be a most inimitable buffo. His Don Magnifico was the 
life and soul of the acted opera, as the hearty applause and irrepressible mirth 
which followed his delineations clearly proved. If the first night’s performance 
was declared by the critics, who remembered him in a concert-room, to be some- 
what overdone, everything was so well modified and rendered so natural at the 
second, that they lost much who lost one of his comic toaches. Bravo, Signor 
Rovere ! thou art a most devout worshipper of, and believer in, the lyric drama 
of thy poetic land, and well dost thou fill that lighter portion of it that has fallen 
to thy lot. We liked thy buffo style, even off the stage, because it accorded with 
what thou hadst to sing, and are glad to find our judgment now borne out.— 
Signorinas Avogadra and Albertazzi fairly sustained their parts as the self satis- 
fied damsels who swallow all tha flattery of their foolish papa, though with a 
statuesque dignity and grace almost too good for such saucy minxes to have as- 
sumed. We had not much opportunity of judging of their qualities as vocalists, 
except in the little concerted snatches, in which their voices blended sweetly 
with that of the prima donna.—Signors Coletti and Barili entered fully into their 
parts; and the chorussing was tolerably effective-——The orchestra is well selected, 
and on the whole well led. Whether there would not be some advantage de- 
rived from changes in, or additions to the instruments, is a question not be light- 
ly decided ; but it is evident, that a more perfect interpretation of the gay, fan- 
ciful instrumentalism, which is used to give effect to the Italian opera, has yet 
to be attained by this orchestra. The accompaniments were not unfrequently 
rather loud, and lacking also in that elastic, gushing swell, which aids the sing- 
ers so much. It is difficult however for those, who are accustomed to the pro- 
found and literal German school, to lend themselves to this sort of music ; and 
some masters in that school are led by Signor Arditi—By the way, how little 
there is comparatively of the common getting up of excitement in Rossini’s oper- 
atic compositions ; and how much, irregular as they may be in some things, they 
are to be preferred to the works of many of his successors !—The costuming ap- 
pointments, and scenery on this occasion were a la Broadway. 

And now why are we so tardy, so late, in saying one word for the queen of the 
whole. performance—for her, whose every note was greedily caught by every ear, 
and on whom all eyes rested with pleasure when beheld in her own peculiar 
sphere ? It is because Alboni can so well afford, and is, we are sure, so willing to 
let us try to do some justice to others first; and further, because it is well nigh 
impossible to vary, or add to, the epithets of praise which have been so often 
applied to her singing. Queen of contralti, perhaps the great contralto, who is 
destined never to be rivalled or eclipsed—soul of melody—glorious flood of song 
—these, and such like phrases respecting herself and her singing, we could go 
on with ad libitum, as others have done before us ; but to what end? We there- 
fore only say that to hear Alboni sing, especially in opera which the public have 
now a rare opportunity of doing, is one of the most perfect enjoyments of the 
kind that can well be imagined. We detest being rhapsodical, being opposed to 
it on principle, but'must further observe that happy are they who can fully and 
properly enjoy it—On the acting powers of the’cantatrice, so far as exhtbited 
in “ Cenerentola,” criticism must be dumb ; she is but distinguished by the su- 
perbest indolence. On the other hand, her ball dress in the second act was emi- 
nently picturesque and becoming ; and the splendour of the final one was no 
less remarkable.—The great contralto’s reception has been of the most cordial ; 
and her final ‘‘ Non piu mesta” whirls the audience into a tumult of delight. 


Mr. Fry's Lectures.—These lectures are proceeding to the satisfaction of 
the subscribers, as a superior class of concerts, varied by Mr. Fry's observations 
on the subject. We shall take an early opportunity to make a few remarks on 
certain interesting and important points, in connection with the early develop- 
ments of the science, in which we think that Mr. Fry is considerably in error. 


Mr. EIsFELDT’s CLASSIC QUARTETTE SorrEes.—The third of the seasou of 
these delightful opportunities of enjoying real music, separated from everything 
but its own individual charms, will take place at Niblo’s concert saloon this 
evening. We hope that Mr. Eisfeldt may be rewarded for his exertions to in- 
fuse a taste for the truly classic in music. The opera, and such entertainments 
as he provides, are certainly perfect antipodes of art ; but there is no reason 
why both should not be equally enjoyed. 





Drama. 


At this holiday season the theatres are generally well-filled, no matter what is 
played, or in what fashion ; the young folk, happy little rogues, are not troubled 
with critical taste, and when any thing passes their comprehension, so much 
greater their wonderment.—The Broapway is mainly given up to Italian Opera 
and ballet after-piece, the former of which is elsewhere discussed At NrBio’s, 
an equestrian company now occupies that most mutable and adaptable of all 
stages.—At Brrron’s, the old show drama of “ Paris and London” is still a great 
favourite, with the fun-provoking Manager as Trot the English coachman, Pla- 
cide (unapproachable in comic French parts) as Frisac the hair-dresser, pretty 
Miss Weston as Lady Volatil, and staid Mrs. Hughes as Sally Trot, to say no- 
thing of acres of canvas exhibiting the panoramic voyage from Calais to Dover. 
This is sometimes followed by the merry farce of “The Thousand Milliners,” 
sometimes by the dull trifle, “* The Work of an Artist.” There is not much of 
novelty inviting comment.—At WALLAck’s, varying the almost invariable good 
performance of sterling comedies, a couple of holiday trifles have been produced. 
One of these, a local farce, is entitled ““ My Christmas Dinner,” and is from the 
pen of Mr. F. J. O’Brien of this city. It might almost have been christened 
“ Dignity and Impudence,” since it comically sets forth the manceavres of a 
shabby-genteel hungry seamp (Lester), who is hard up for his Christmas fare, 
and ingeniously foists himself upon a would-be dignified gentleman (Hale). 
The piece has run through the week, having been well handl by these two 
actors ; if it be the author's maiden effort, we shall look for something good 
from him.—The other small affair, “ Mysterious Rappings,” has nothing in it to 
account for its name. It is a sort of Fairy farce, excessively well put on the 
stage, and suited to make the small fry laugh. That's aboot all we can say in 
its favour. 





HELLER’s SaLoon or Mystery.—This German artist treads very successfully 
in the well-trodden Wizard's path. His adroit transmutations are performed 
with perfect precision and success, greatly heightened by the pleasing manners 
and comic humour of the Necromancer. We venture to recommend the entire 
performance as well worthy of public patronage. At this season it affords an 





evening of choice recreation for the young and enquiring. 
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Notices of New Works. 


The prime literary event of the past week has been the issue of the first 
number of “ Putnam's Monthly,” which every body by this time knows to 
b> a new Magazine, and which every body (who is any-body) approves. 
And, by the by, that same word “ Magazine” scarcely does justice to it, 
since the term is so often used to signify a place in which wares manufac 
tured by foreign hands are set forth for show or sale. Now of this, on the 
contrary, Mr. Putnam might modestly say, as said Touchstone concerning 
Audrey— A poor virgin, sir, an ill (well)-favoured thing, sir, but mine 
own.” Every article, or sketch, or story, or poem, or essay, is original ; and 
furthermore, the contents of this No. 1 lead to the conclusion that the best 
of the names advertised as those of contributors have not been put forward 
as decoy-ducks. On our first page, last week, we quoted “ The Warden of 
the Cinque Ports,” universally attributed to Longfellow ; nor do we think 
we are wrong in attributing to “ Howadji” Curtis the lively disquisition 
on “Fashion,” which we borrow from Mr. Putnam to-day.—It does not 
seem intended that any direct political ground shall be taken in the new 
periodical ; and we are glad of it. A paper on Cuba is the only approach 
to it, being at the same time a moderately appetising enunciation of all the 
adventages that would result to annexor and annexee, if the modern prac- 
tice of annexation be quietly applied to her, at some not remote period, 
when the pear is fully ripe—We cannot pretend to follow, one by one, the 
various and varied contents, so neatly set in double columns, and stitched 
in octavo form between the neatest of pea-green covers ; we can but wel- 
come the new comer, and wish it an extended circulation. 

The first number of Lord John Russell’s new and long-promised edition 
of Tom Moore’s “ Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence,” has been issued 
by Messrs. Appleton in such handsome and convenient form that it mnst 
attain a deserved popularity. We may fancy that we know all about the 
Bard ; but there is still something to be learned, and that something will 
here be fully and satisfactorily developed. How Lord John proceeds in the 
task bequeathed to him by his friend Moore is best explained in the follow- 


ing extract from the Preface. 

The papers which have been thus left consist of, A Memoir of his Life, written 
by himnelf, beginning from his birth, but only reaching to the year 1799, when 
he was not twenty years old. A Journal, begun in 1818, and extending to the 
years 1846-7. Letters to and from various correspondents, but especially to his 
mother. 

I have arranged these materials in the following order: I have placed first the 
Memoir of his Life. I have then given upwards of four hundred letters, extended 
over the period from 1800 to 1818, with respect to which there is neither memoir 
nor journal. With these letters there is inserted a short account of his duel with 
Mr. Jeffrey, written by himself. I have next proceeded with the Journal, which 
has been very carefully kept till the period of his illness. 

In preparing th apers for the press, I have felt the embarrassments which 
must weigh upon pt who has a similar task to perform. 

In the first place, it is not easy to choose between the evil of over-loading the 
work with letters and anecdotes not worth preserving, and the danger of losing 
the individual likeness by softening or obliterating details. 

Upon the whole, I have chosen to encounter blame for the former, rather than 
for the latter, of these faults. Mr. Moore was one of those men whose genius 
was so remarkable that the world ought to be acquainted with the daily current 
of his life, and the lesser traits of his character. I know at least, that while | 
have often been wearied by the dull letters of insignificant men, I have been far 
more interested by the voluminous life of a celebrated man, than I should have 
been by a more general and compendious biography. The lives of Sir Walter 
Scott and Madame de Genlis derive much of their interest from the reality which 
profuse details give to the story- Indeed it may be observed, that the greatest 
masters of fiction introduce small circumstances and homely remarks in order to 
give life and probability to stories which otherwise would strike the imagination 
as absurd onl inconceivable. Thus Dante —) before us a tailor threading his 
needle, and the crowds which pass over a well known bridge, in order to carry 
his readers with him on his strange and incredible journey. Thas Cervantes de- 
scribes places and persons like one who has himself seen them. Thus likewise 
Defoe remarks every trifling circumstance which a real Robinson Crasoe might 
have retained in his memory ; and Swift makes his Gulliver carefully minute in 
his measurements of Lilliput houses and Brobdignag corn. This attention to 
little circumstances gives a hue of reality even to these wondrous and fanciful 
fictions, and makes Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and Gulliver better known 
to us than Homer, Virgil, and Shakspeare. But if this is the mode in which 
these great masters have im d an interest to imaginary events, it is a proof 
that in slight, but characteristic, details is to be found the source of sympathy 
in the story of a real life. 


The Preface itself is a brief biographical sketch of Moore, and a loving 
and generous tribute to what Lord John Russell calls his “ loving, noble 
nature.”’—Ninety-six pages, admirable in type and style, give the reader a 
fair. insight into what the Poet did, and wrote, and said, and sung, until the 
year 1807. They include also his own graphic and amusing account of his 
famous duel with Jeffrey in 1806. A few pickings from it will be found 
still entertaining. —Of the mode of the challenge we remember no previous 


account. 

The first step I took towards my hostile proceeding was to write to Woolriche, 
a kind and cool-headed friend of mine, begging of him to join me in town as 
soon as possible ; and intimating in a few words the nature of the service on 
which I wanted him. It was plain from his answer that he considered me to be 
acting from the impulse of anger; which, though natural to conclude, was by 
no means the case; for, however boyish it might have been of me to consider 
myself bound to take this sort of notice of the attack, there was, certainly, but 
little, if any, mixture, either of ill-temper or mere personal hostility, with m 

. motives. That they were equally free from a certain Irish predilection for suc 
encounters, or wholly unleavened by a dash of vanity, I will not positively as- 
sert. But if this sort of feeling did mix itself with - motives, there certainly 
could not have been a more fitting punishment for it than the sort of result that 
immediately followed. 

As Woolriche’s answer implied delay and deliberation, it did not suit, of 
course, my notions of the urgency of the occasion; and I accordingly applied to 
my old friend Hume, who, without hesitation, agreed to be the bearer of my 
Message. It is needless to say that, feeling as I then did, I liked him all the 
better for his readiness, nor indeed am I at all disposed to like him a whit the 
less for it now. Having now secured my second, I lost no time in drawing up 
the challenge which he was to deliver; and as actual combat, not parley, was 
my object, I took care to put it out of the power of my antagonist to explain or 
retract, even if he was so disposed. Of the short note which I sent, the first few 
lines have long escaped my memory; but, after adverting to some assertion con- 
tained in the article, accusing me, if I recollect right, of a deliberate intention 
to corrupt the minds of my readers, I thus ed: “ To this I beg leave to 
answer, You are a liar; yes, sir, a liar; and I choose to adopt this harsh and 
vulgar mode of defiance, in order to prevent at once all equivocation between us, 
an to compel you to adoptfor your own satisfaction that alternative which you 
might otherwise have hesitated in affording to mine.” I am not quite sure as to 
the exact construction of this latter part of the note, but it was as nearly as 
possible, I think, in this form. 

The meeting itself is thus pleasantly sketched. 

It was agreed that the spot where we found them, which was screened on one 
side by large trees, would be as good for our purpose as any we could select; 
and Horner, after expressing some anxiety respecting some men whom he had 
seen suspiciously hovering about, but who now appeared to have cunertes. re- 
p> heed pond ee trees, for the purpose of loading the pistols, leaving 

y mysel ,» 

All this had but a very few minutes. We, of course, had bowed to 
each other on meeting; but the first words I recollect to have passed between 
us was Jeffrey's saying, on our being left together, ‘‘ What a beautiful morning 
it is!” “ Yes,” I answered, with a slight smile, “‘a morning made for better 
purposes;”’ to which his only response was a sort of assenting sigh. As our as- 
sistants were not, any more than ourselves, very expert at warlike matters, they 
were rather slow in their p ; and as Jeffrey and I walked up and down 

ogether, we came once in sight of their ons; pon which I related to 
him, as rather a-propos to the , what Egan, the Irish barrister, once 
Said, when, os be was aiuuteting shout in like manner while the pistols were 

, his antagonist, a fiery little fellow, called out to him angril 
© eg aame 7pm pesky, toy Gate ies, ae Egan 


Carriages, and conveyed, crestfallen, to Bow Street. 

All the jokes and that ensued, when it was known that nothing 
Was found in one pistol, and a malicious paragraphist wittily stated that a 
Pellet.was found in the other, all this, we say, has been often told ; but 
there are letters and remarks about it that give it a fresh interest—To the 
Work itself we sball probably have occasion to refer again as it progresses ; 





The Aloion, 


ee” 





and at present therefore will only notice the clevesty sketohed head of 
Moore (by Richmond) that serves as a froatixpicce, and the pretty vignette 
view of Sloperton Cottage that well-nigh fills up the engraved title-page. 





Booxs Recetvep.—Frank Freeman's Barber Shop : a Tale by the Revd. . 
nard R. Hall, D.D., illustrated. Scribner.—Oratory, a poem delivered before 

Literary Societies of the New York University, June 28, 1852, by E. Delafield 
Smith. Jbid.—The Private Life of Daniel Webster, by Charles Lanman. *. 
—Norton’s Literary Register, for 1553.—The Edinburgh Review, for a 
Blackwood for November. L. Scott §& Co.—The Knickerbocker, the Whig Re- 
view, the Banker's and Graham's Magazine, for December.—Scobiie’s Canadian 
Almanac for 1853. H. Scobie, Toronto.—The Pretty Plate, a child's story, with 
wood-cuts after Darley. Redfeld.—The Successful Merchant ; Sketches of the 
Life of Mr. Samuel Budgett, late of Kingswood Hill, by W. Arthur, A.M. Apple 
ton.—Rodolphus, a Franconia Story, by Jacob Abbott. Harpers. The wood- 
cuts are decidedly clever.-The Doll and her Friends, illustrated by Hablot K. 
Browne. Ticknor.—Katie Stewart, a true Story, republished from Blackwood. 


Harpers. ¥ 
Pine Acts. 


A Fixe supsect ror 4 Dionama.— Encouraged by the success of their 
first experiment, the proprietors of the Asiatic museum in the Baker street 
Bazaar have chosen “ the sacred river’ of India for the Diorama which 
they exhibit during the present season. The subject, which ranges over an 
extent of upwards of two thousand miles, re nts the scenery on the 
banks of the Hooghly, the Bhaghirathi and the Ganges, commencing at 
Calcutta and terminating at the source of the triply-named river, at the 
base of the Himalayan peak of Gangoutri. The materials out of which the 
Hindostani diorama is constructed are, a series of original and unpublished 
sketches taken by Lieut-Col. Luard during a residence of fourteen years in 
India,—with some addditional sketches made by his friends. On this basis 
the picture has been painted My Mr. Philip Phillips, the figures and animals 
by Mr. Louis Haghe, and the shipping by Mr. Knell :—and the result is in 
a high degree creditable to the various talent which has been appealed 
to in getting up this Exhibition. 

The start, as we have said, takes place from Calcutta, We stand within 
the battery of Fort William, and see before us some of the most imposing 
edifices of that modern city of palaces, with the broad river sweeping past 
it towards the sea. The curtains close,—and when they re-open, we ascend 
the stream, passing the Prinseps Ghat, the Babu Ghat, and others differ- 
ently designated,—the Ghats being waiting-houses, with broad flights of 
steps leading down to the Hooghly, built for the convenience of the multi- 
tudes whose avocations compel them to take the ferries across the river. 
Then follow various edifices—such as the Steam-mills and the Mint belong- 
ing to the eapital,—and, clear of these, we reach the cottage scenery of 
Bengal, embosomed in leafy screens of the wide-spreading bamboo, and 
embellished with the feathery cocoa-nut, the graceful palm, the broad- 
leaved plantain and the sacred pipal, whose gnarled roots, like a maze of 
gigantic network, are laid bare by the impetuous current of the Ganges, 
over which they hang. On the bed of the river float vessels of every de- 
scription :—the British man-of-war and steamer, the Governor-General’s 
gaily decorated barge, the useful but lumbering budge row, the ferry and 
market-boats with their numerous passengers and heavy freights, and the 
dingy with its solitary occupant. On the shore are natives of every denom- 
ination :—the motionless Fakirs, the whirling Nautch-girls, the untiring 
water-carriers, bearing vessels from the Ganges to the remotest parts of 
Hindostan, the trusting votaries who send forth their lamp-lit barks be- 
neath the rays of the moon, the charmers of snakes, the jugglers with their 
strange appliances, the fanatics who flock around the car of Juggernaut, 
the elephant drivers, the multitudes who throng the bathing tanks, and 
the mournful clusters who bring their aged sick to die on the banks of the 
sacred flood.—Interposed between the groups that give life to the scenery, 
rise the stately palaces of Nawabs, the proud minarets of Mohammedan 
conquerors, grand and picturesque cities such as Moorshedabad and Ben- 
ares, Mirzapur and Allahabad, the fame of which have filled the world 
since India first was known. To these every aspect that Nature can lend 
is added, to heighten the general picturesque effect, Thus we travel from 
city to city, fresh beauties developing themselves as we proceed, till we 
arrive at the region of all that is grand in combination with everything 
that is beautiful, at the foot of the lofty Himalaya. It is no wonder that 
Simla should be the spot chosen by Governors-General and Commander- 
in-Chief as their houses of refuge from the toils of office and military duty. 
But, if the traveller be impelled by scientific enterprise, or—as with the 
disciples of Bramah—by devotional! zeal, the Ganges may be tracked 
to its highest accessible source, ten thousand feet above the level of the 
sea,—and we pass from the burning sun of the tropics to the very peaks of 
the loftiest mountains in the world. Here at Gangoutri the limit has been 
attained,—and the Diorama ends. The trajet has occupied us abcut an 
hour-and-a-half. The scenery, the local history, the customs of the inhab- 
itants, and the natura! productions of the vast tract of country which we 
have traversed, are all clearly and ably explained by a gentleman whose 
Indian experience guarantees the fidelity of that art which is in itself so 
attractive.—This Indian Diorama will, we doubt not, be highly popular. 
—Atheneum. 


~ 


THE UNION OF ART AND SCIENCE. 
PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT IN LONDON. 


A somewhat daring enterprise has been adventured upon by her Majesty’s 
Government. We speak not in allusion to their project for the increase of 
the Royal Navy of England. We do not refer to their scheme for dissipa- 
ting the abuses in the Court of Chancery. We do not mean their underta- 
king to develope the long-dormant energies slumbering behind the jalou- 
sies and verandas of Gwydyr House, in the movement set on foot by the 
originators and promoters of the cry for sanitary improvements. Neither 
do we imply their advance-views in reference to Colonial Administration. 
All these are sufficiently bold, no doubt, and in some respects eminently 
entitled to commendation ; but the enterprise to which we would here 
more especially direct the popular attention, is the inauguration of a really 
naticnal system of Industrial Education. It was explained in the House 
of Commons on Monday evening, in a speech of admirable perspicuity, by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was not 
only submitted to the House, but accepted by the House—a vote of £150,- 
000 being granted for its immediate encouragement. Judiciously expend- 
ed, that sum may lay the foundation of a structure which, when pnen aree 9 
would constitute a nobler memento of the Great Industrial Exhibition of 
1851, than even the magnificent Crystal Palace in process of fabrication at 
Sydenham. For to that memorable display in Hyde Park, the intended 
building must be recognised as directly traceable. Mr. Disraeli has inti- 
mated as much, as plainly as anything at all could be intimated. He has 
told us that it was a conviction forced upon the knowledge of the Royal 
Commissioners, by the marvels stored up in the various departments of the 
Exhibition, that upon the excellence of design, and not any longer upon 
the mere command of the raw material, depended henceforth the mainten- 
ance of our supremacy in manufactures. Every day, as he reminded us, 
the raw material is becoming more and more widely equalised in price 
from the effects of the new system of locomotion. Science is in this man- 
ner subserving the interests of Art. The steam-engine is forcing the com- 
mercial races to a more sedulous regard for the charms of artistic ingenui- 
ty. Competition has entered upon a new department. Manufacturers must, 
hereafter, compete with each other, not exclusively upon the dull level of 
utility, but in the loftier and more elevating realms of the beautiful. Before 
ours can hope, however, to rival their Continental contemporaries in this 
new and almost untried department of manufactures, they must be subjec- 
ted to a preparatory training for the ee must in some measure, 
at least, have their tastes purified—they must undergo a course of tuition 
necessarily calculated to raise the tone and improve the manner of their 
competition. 

That London is not deficient already in enterprises of this description, 
was clearly pointed out upon the recent occasion already referred to, namely, 
thet mpen welds the ou t was directly brought the notice of 
House of Commons by the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Already, there are no less than one hundred different institutions for the 
cultivation of Art and Science, in various parts of our These 
institutions are found, moreover, on inquiry, to subsist upon an annual in- 
come of about £160,000 in the aggregate, 

Besides these, there are in the tal of Eng as Mr. 

the es Se i of a more 

such as the British Museum and the National Gallery, to the support 

which a sum amounting to nearly £100,000 is yearly dedicated out of 

Exchequer. Nevertheless, it has been manifest that, with all 
love for art, discov the community—with 
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been undue precipitation in 
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somet. at least is being at last 
have been before almost entire! 

of design meeting at different m tent 
one roof; with our library at the 
16,000 volumes annually, so that in th 
collection, now amoun to 
it is high time that an effort 
= hee 7 ing out, in to Art 
project of a grand, and national, and systematic cultivation, 
the enterprise decided upon by the Ministry and ee as 
the House of Commons will yield this space, we are, 

in spite of every other ¢ eration, to regard the moremead wi 
placency.—Sun, Dee. 9. 
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THE HUNDRED DAYS OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


appropriate to see how ably and truthfully a Frenchman has summed up 
the story of its short-lived resurrection. In Lamartine’s “ Restoration of 
the Monarchy in France” occurs this striking passage. 


“ Thus finished the hundred days of Bonaparte’s second Empire, com- 
menced by an armed descent, in profound peace, upon the shores of his 
country ; triumphing by the seduction and by the sedition of the army 
tarnished by the treason of some chiefs ; prosecuted through the humiliat- 
ing submission of the nation to the army ; weakened by the indifference, 
the disaffection, or the indignation of all good citizens ; ruined by the de- 
feat of Waterloo, and the annihilation of that heroic but culpable army ; 
finished by the indecision of Napoleon, and by his abdication, yielded too 
soon, or too late, to-the eagerness of the Chambers ; made use of and sold 
to the Bourbons, without conditions for liberty, by the ambition of Fouche, 
and the inaction of his colleagues ; finally dishonoured by a second invasion 
of Europe, and by the temporary subjection of the soil of the country by 
foreign powers, Such was this second Empire, a short and deplorable pa- 
rody on the first. Such for France was the result of this attempt of its 
ancient chief against its repose, its independence, ond its safety. In under- 
taking it, Bapoleon showed but little ncticitude for his country, which had 
only to risk itself for his cause, little care for bis fame, which could ont 
suffer, and little acquaintance with history, which never begins again, His 
landing at Cannes was a crime against his country ; his march upon Paris 
was a heroism and a triumph, but it was the heroism of selfishness and the 
triumph of sedition. The preparations for war were indolent, undecided, 
and embarrassed by that hesitation between the part of a dictator and that 
of a constitutional prince, the restorer of the people’s sovereignty. The 
campaign was a bold one, the battle desperate but successive, piecemeal, 
without unity, and devoid of the light of genius. By not risking all, as 
Ney and the aspect of the battle urged him to do, he lost all. Defeat de- 
throned him at once at the frontier and in his capital. The menaces in the 
Assembly of Representatives were rash ; his concessions forced ; his resig- 
nation of the Empire humiliating ; his retreat to Malmaison 
ina man who knew what fortune was; his offers of service puerile; his 
flight to the sea-coast tardy ; his embarkation, su to awalt impos 
sibilities with one foot on the ocean, was chimerical. His surrender on 
board an enemy’s vessel, without having made conditions, was madness ; 
his captivity, written beforehand. Everything with him, during this pe- 
riod of his life, is marked with symptoms of decay and blindness, except 
his march on Paris, the most intrepid and the most — of his cam- 
paigns. Herushed forward, without looking before or behind him, towards 
the throne. But from the moment he had attained it he staggered at the 
difficulties he had dared, and he precipitated himself in order to descend 
from them. This caprice of ennui, of heroism, and of ambition on the 
of Napoleon, cost France more than two thousand millions of francs, in ar- 
maments, tributes, and war indemnities to Europe ; the insurrection—first 
and fatal example of her army against the laws, the honour of her generals 
and of her marshals—forgetting their oaths to their country in their relue- 
tant concession to the military popularity of one man, the last veteran 
army which remained to her from the invasion of 1814, her fame as a na- 
tion invincible on the field of battle—the «pell of her glory, ber frontiers 
restricted by the sword of the conquerors, her soil invaded, her cities at the 
mercy of foreigners, her capital profaned, her monuments despoiled | re- 

risals, her provinces and strongholds occupied for three years until the 
iquidation of her ransom, and finally, the disarming disbanding of 
the remains of Waterlog! It cost, in addition, the government of the Bour- 
bons which had the succession of these disasters, the independence, the free- 
dom, and the popularity of the throne, which has been unjustly accused of 
the consequences of the crime of this second invasion. The king must have 
had great courage, or a great thirst of dominion, to accept a e anda 
peap e buried under #0 many ruins. There never was, perhaps, an epoch 
n the history of France more desperate, more humiliating, and more =. 
ous for the country, than these hundered days, and the period that imme- 
diately followed them. Country, monarchy, liberty, honour of the army, 
patriotism of the le, character of the Chambers, poblie finances, and 
glory of arms—all suffered, even to the national honour. A terrible lesson 
to the soldiery who dare all, and still more terrible to the people who allow 
everything to be dared against them by these tribunes of glory. France 
had not made herself respected by her army on the 20th March, and both 
France and the army paid for their fault; the one by the toss of its Llood, 
and of its domination, the other by the lows of ite dignity, and of its inde- 
pendence.” 

The imprisonment of Napoleon is aleo characterised in a few words emi- 
nently sensible and just. 

“ A more generous ig comm might have been less honourable towards 
the Allied Power, might have afforded les: security for the present, but 
would have exhibited more humanity and more majesty in the page of his- 
tory.” 

ArriviciaL Stoxt.—There has been introduced of late y 


kind of artificial stone, which, although perfectly plastic at 
the manufacture, is of perfectly uniform composition, 
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shrinking and con during the process of kil , and bears 
posure to winter tem tures and a moist atimonphere wi t any deteri- 
oration. important immunity from #0 serious an evil it owes to the 
fact that no part of the material used in the construction consists either of 
lime or clay. It is, in fact, a siliceous or flinty stone, the particles of 
Bek tye meme (a es Ss aged t's id's 
w ex to 
sich afer expense to to Le inn sao s ommeel tan ll: 
soot, acid, or other vapours, or by weather; and, 
many cases where it has been actually for several winters, it re- 
tains all its sharpness and surface pe . bse nae y Neg a 
“ ’s Patent Siliceous stone ;” and is tolerably known by 
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and is technically an acid, though without the ordinary properties of acids. | 
On being heated with caustic soda at a very high temperature, there is 
formed a thick jelly-like transparent fluid of pale straw colour, which is 
hydrated silicate of soda, containing 50 per cent. of water ; and which, if 
Se ene oe ® Sees, or hones, jones a part of its water and soli- 
difies into a substance capable of scratching glass. 

The history of the siliceous stone will now be readily understood. The | 
fluid silicate of soda having been obtained as described above, it is mixed | 
with sand and other material, which may vary according to the required | 
result, and thus forms a kind of thick e, moulded readily into any 
shape. Exposed for a time to the air, this gradually hardens by the eva-— 
poration of part of the water, and when put into a kiln the water is more | 
rapidly and completely given off, the result being a perfectly solid mass, 
the poh Kcles of sand being now cemented together by a kind of 
glass, by the silicate of soda raised toa red heat. The whole | 
amount of water in any given quantity of the unburnt stone does not ex- | 
ceed one-tenth of its volume, but the total amount of contraction is 
extremely small, and scareely perceptible in any case. On the other hand, 
the contraction in terra-cottas is not only very considerable, requiring al- 
lowance to be made in moulding, but is also extremely irregular. 

In consequence of the peculiarly simple composition of this new materi- 
al, it has been found be teneeneiee Sere ao well on coaaess 
stone, and also such articles as grindstones and scythestones (all of which 
enter into competition with natural stones) at a considerable advantage, 
both in texture and price. The stones are liarly useful as they 
make admirable filters, and by the simple precaution of placing a coating 
of fine pure white sand upon them they can never become choked. They 





are now extensively used, and are found to ee pave- 
ments, balustrades, terrace works, vases, and y for all purposes of 
en decoration, it is well adapted by its cleanliness, sharpness of out- 
e, colour, durability, and cheapness. Vor ornamental flooring in halls, 
churches, and public buildings, it many advantages, and could be 
put down at little more than half the price of encaustic tiles of similar 
tterns. For quoins, cornices, battlements, chimney-pots, and many other 
ae it seems equally well adapted ; while for filters it is in- 
val y might be used to any extent in preference to any known na- 
— fil 


ter stones. 
. Ransom>’s works at Ipswich, where this material has been hitherto 
exclusively made, have not admitted that extension which the simplicity 
and ingenuity of the method deserves, while the distance from the metro- 
polis has the cost of transport a t obstacle to its general use. 

It is likely that when the works have n extended and removed to 
London, which is now contemplated, there will be a very considerable de- 
velopment of the manuiacture.—London Illus. News. 





A Bown Resour, anv A Turiiine Scenet.—Adveniures such as the 
one here told are common enough; but there is something at once 
simple and touching in the present mode of telling. It is from the pen of a 
lady who went out to Liverpool in the steamer Pacific, on her last pass- 
age, and thus writes to a friend. The \. Y. Times made this portion of 
her letter public.—The intrepidity of the steamer’s Third Officer and 
boat’s crew fully deserves notice and reward. 

The gale increased all through Thursday, and on Friday morning it was 
terrific.—Then occurred a scene which I shall never forget. In the first 
place, my husband came into the state-room, on his return from breakfast, 
and informed me that a poor sailor had fallen from the rigging, in the 
night, and broken his leg. He was quite senseless, and with little hope 
of recovery ; and that the head steward, that morning, had a narrow 
escape from being washed overboard. 

Shortly after he came in again, and said there was a wreck in sight, and 
that it was the most awful scene he ever witnessed. The vessel was en- 
tirely dismasted, the sea washing completely over it ; while the crew—he 
could count nine—were on the deck, waving to them, and crying to those 
on board the steamer for assistance. The bark was so near, part of her 
name could be read ; but the sea was running mountains high, and the 
captain and others feared it would be impossible to render any assistance. 
They, however, as soon as possible, sent out rockets with se attached, 
but they did not reach the ship.—The poor sailors then cried ont, “ Send 
us your life-boat,” which from the first was thought to be impracticable. 

he third officer in command then offered to go in a life-boat, and three 
of the sailors volunteered to go with him. Of course there was great dan- 
ger in approaching too near the wreck, and although the wind was blowing 
such a tremendous gale, they kept backing the steamer against a heavy sea 
to keep her in a line with the wreck.—Then the life-boat was got ready, 
and these brave men went in her to the rescue, if possible, of these unfor- 
tunate creatures. Husband went on the upper deck, and stood there 
clinging to the ropes, watching the whole of the scene. Some of the time 
the whole of the wreck was entirely hid from view by the high waves, and 
the little. boat was lost to sight almost all the time. They had great diffi- 
culty in getting alongside of the wreck, fearing the life-boat would be 
stove to pieces. Then when they did and the waves took the boat up to 
the side of the wreck, the poor creatures let go their hold, one by one, and 
dropped into the boat. Two fell into the water, and one was drawn out 
by his hair. There were sixteen souls in all, but no passengers. The bark 
was the Jennie Dawson, of Irving, Scotland, bound from Quebec to Bel- 
fast, laden with lumber. The poor creatures had been in the situation, in 
which they were found, two days and nights, with the sea washing over 
them all the time. Two or three of them were becoming quite insensible, 
and had to be pushed over jnto the boat. 
I never shall forget the sensations of joy I felt when a gentleman came 
rdown into the ladies’ saloon, and, from my berth, I heard him say, “ They 
‘are all saved.’’—That was after they had all been got on board the steamer. 
The officer said the life-boat had two or three severe blows while alongside 
of the wreck, and he thought that if they had received another, they would 
all have perished. The life-boat, half filled with water, returning to the 
steamer, and as soon as all were on board, the life-boat was stove all to 
jeces. The officer’s description of the scene, when he was in the life-boat, 
tween the steamer and the wreck, both of them at times entirely hidden 
from his view, and then again, as he saw them madly plunging in the 
waves, appearing as if they would crush the frail life-boat, was very thril- 
ling. 
I can give you but a faint idea of the excitement on board the steamer, 
produced by this shipwreck. The passengers called a meeting on Monday, 
to testify their sense of the noble daring and courage of the officer and 
sailors who saved these men, by some suitable acknowledgement. They 
have raised the handsome sum of five hundred dollars, ($500,) which, con- 
sidering the small number of passengers, was quite handsome. This is to 
be put in the Savings Bank in New-York, subject to their order for either 
principal or interest. On Monday evening we had the rescued captain in 
the saloon. He is a young man of about 25 years of age, and he gave us 
an account of the disaster, and told us that, young as he was, this was the 
third time he had been shipwrecked. He certainly-was not born to be 
drowned, The steamer was detained four hours by this occurrence. The 
gale which commenced on Thursday morning, continued with little or no 
abatement until Tuesday morning. 





SoMeruine BeTTeR THAN Potrrics.—In allusion to a recent lecture de- 
livered by Lord John Russell before the Mechanics Institute, at Leeds, the 
London Timeg has the subjoined remarks which we echo most cordially. 


It is rather a new feature in British statesmanship, that the political 
chief is obliged to let the people see now and then that he is something else | 
than a politician. But the necessity itself is a new one. A Walpole, a | 
Chesterfield, or a Chatham might “y his accomplishments to the circle of | 
his own rank. The people regarded him at an awful distance, and knew | 
little or nothing of even his Parliamentary speeches. Thus they knew as | 
little of him in one character as in the other. In these days a leading po- | 


litician is always before the public, and always, to his misfortune and theirs, | j 


in a forced and unnatural light—always political, always at work on some | 
financial, legal, or diplomatic calculation, or, still worse, engaged in party 
recriminations. Besides that the best man is thus seen in a certain un- | 
favourable disguise, the people acquire too exclusive an admiration of 
politics, as if they were the whole life of the British statesman. It is not 
our business to throw discredit on any of ourcolumns, but it is evident that 
any artisan would make a fatal mistake if he judged of the higher classes | 
of our great statesmen exclusively from the Parlramentary reports. A cor- 
rective is wanted for this very one-sided exhibition of our distinguished 
men and of our higher classes. That corrective is found in such inter- 
changes of thought and sentiment as that between Lord John Russell and 
the good people of Leeds. They will see what everybody in high life | 
knows, but what everybody not in high life may easily not know,—that a, 
statesman is generally a man of high accomplishments; and, if not him- | 
self a poet, an historian, or philosopher, at all events well read in the poets, 
historians, and philosophers of all ages. They will see that accomplish- | 
ments acquired for their own sake, and supplying much occupation for 
leisure, and much solace from care, tell also with most salutary effect on | 
the temper and tone of political discussion. Why does the statesman 
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ous feeling, which is not only an ornament of the orator, but also tends so 
much to facilitate and smooth the course of debate? It is because he is 
generally humanized by science and literature, and because he has in these 
a common ground with his most zealous rivals and most active a. 
Men of great attainments, and recognizing the same in those whom they 
are addressing, will not run mad upon politics, or wish to exterminate one 
another on a question of administration or of figures. It is quite as well 
that the people of England—that is, the great working mass of the people 
—thould know this, and learn to value other studies than those which are 
most prominent in our Parliamentary reports. They should learn that 
there are things better even than office, power, remission of taxes, and Par- 
liamentary reform—viz., science, literature, poetry, philosophy, and truth. 
We don’t ask our working men to give up politics, or to cease from pur- 
suing political objects. But we ask them to follow the example of all our 
great statesmen, and have other tastes and other studies besides the me- 
chanical on the one hand and the political on the other. They will find 
themselves better politicians for not being politicians and nothing else. 





A Swiss Tracepy.—A good deal of excitement has been caused in 
Switzerland by a very strange affair. The only » of communica- 
tion between the Haut-Valais and the upper part of the valley of Hassle, 
in the canton of Berne, is called Le Grimsel, and is a sort of caravansary, 
the keeper of which is bound to afford accommodation to poor travellers 
in return for certain advantages. The keeper of this place has for some 
time past, been a person named Zybach, the father of a large family, noted 
for his obliging and cordial character, and greatly liked by all who knew 
or had communications with him. . In the evening of the 6th ult., this M. 
Zybach, went to the town of Mayringen, and he created some surprise by 
stating, in a public-house, fears that his hotel was on fire, as he perceived 
the tion of flames at a distance in the sky. The next morring news 
arrived that the hotel had been burned down in the course of the night. 
Zybach, accompanied by the sub-prefect of Mayringen, his personal friend, 
immediately set out for Le Grimsel. On their arrival they found the ho- 
tel in ruins, and the inhabitants of the adjacent village of Guttanen busily 
engaged in searching far the body of a peasant sup to have 
perished. On his way to the Grimsel, Zybach had loudly lament- 
ed the misfortune which had befallen him, and when he saw the ruins 
he seemed overwhelmed with despair. But it turned out that the villa- 
gers of Guttanen, in trying to extinguish the flames, had found in a heap 
of dung several boxes containing wines and liquors, in a barn at some dis- 
tance, seventy mattresses carefully wrapped up, and secreted in different 

laces, a number of boxes and trunks containing all his property of value. 
Whis discovery was a clear proof that the fire had been wilfully caused ; 
and when the sub-prefect was told of it, and shown the different articles, 
he turned to Zybach and said, “You are a wretch! You are ruin- 
ed!” Zybach seemed distracted—he hurried to a lake at some dis- 
tance and leaped in. But- he was rescued, and sent, safely bound, to the 
gaol at Mayringen. His son, and three of his servants were also arrested. 
It was then discovered that he had insured all his effects for much beyond 
their value ; and it appeared that his reason for. selecting the night of the 
6th for the fire was, that from the wind blowing all the afternoon in a pe- 
culiar direction, he had calculated that a heavy fall of snow would take 

lace, and that access to the hotel would be rendered impossible, a calcu- 
ation which was disappointed. The arrest of Zybach on such a charge 
immediately gave rise to grave accusations against him. He, his son, and 
servants, are supposed to have formed a band of murderers and robbers, 
and to have made people who have stopped at their hotel their victims. 
Tavo years ago three Frenchmen, travelling in the Bernese Oberland, mys- 
teriously disappeared, and not the slightest trace has since been found of 
them. The last place at which they stopped was at Zybach’s hotel, and 
he declared that after sleeping there during the night they had gone in the 
morning towards La Furca. Some years back three travellers from Frank- 
fort disappeared in the same strange way after being last seen near the 
Grimsel. It has been called to mind that Prince of Denmark, a long time 
ago, lost a very valuable diamond pin in the hotel ; that Zybach denied 
having found it; but that sometime after one of his daughters had been 
seen wearing it ; and that, in consequence of the remarks made on this by 
his neighbours, he had been obliged to send it to its royal owner. In short, 
the kind, excellent, and universally respected M. Zybach is strongly be- 
lieved to have been a criminal of the blackest dye; and it is said that 
abundant proofs of his guilt will be forthcoming in due time. It is added 
that some revelations have already been made which tend to convict him 
of the murder of the three French travellers. Since he has been in cus- 
tody, he has several times attempted to commit suicide. He is possessed 
of considerable property. 

Anoruer Swiss Tracepy.—Two of the most adventurous chamois hun- 
ters in Switzerland have just lest their lives at the glacier of Argentieres, 
undef circumstances peculiarly distressing. M. Carrier, long resident at 
this place, went out a few mornings ago, with his son, a lad of 19, to hunt 
mormots. The father had discovered a burrow such as the mormots are 
accustomed to dig, and laying himself on the ground, face downwards, 
began to enlarge the entrance,hoping to take the animal at the bottom.— 
Suddenly a large quantity of earth fell on him and he was unable to rise. 
He called to his son, who crept in after him, and tried in vain to extricate 
his father from the load which was pressing upon him. While thus engaged 
a second slip of earth took place and covered both. After two hours of 
suffering the son died, lying on the back of his father. His last words 
were full of filial affection and anxiety for his parent. Three long days 
and nights, without food or light, far from all human aid, unable to move, 
and with the corpse of his son on his back, did M. Carrier lie in this place 
until his friends, who had come out in search of the lost hunter, found him 
at the point of death. The unhappy sufferer only livec long enough to 
communicate these particulars, and died while his friends were carrying 
him home.— Letter from Argentieres, dated Nov. 29. 





LOOKING LIKE THE EMPEROR: THE VALUE oF IT.—People are getting to 
look like the first Emperor !—at least those who are fortunate enough to 
bear more or less resemblance to him in their features are looking up in 
the artiste market. Here is a pleasant story in proof of my statement : on 
dit, that, a little while before his departure for Algiers, Horace Vernet was 
walking on the Bouvelards one day, his mind busied with the conception 
of a grand battle piece, in which the great Napoleon was to be the chief 
figure. Suddenly he perceived at a few steps distant an individual whose 
countenance offered a striking likeness to the Napoleonic type. It was one 
of the city postmen, who was enjoying the universal Parisian entertain- 
ment of looking in at the shop windows. The amusement is considered 
vulgar in New York—smacking of the rural districts. As our shops ap- 
proach the tasteful elegance of Parisian display, let us hope opinion will 
change. The painter, delighted with the happy chance that had so aptly 
thrown a “ study” in his way, stopped to observe the young man with an 
eager curiosity. The faeteur presently turned, and seeing himself so 
closely watched by a stranger, whom he naturally enough thought to be 
an inspecting agent of the Post-Office, whispered to him ; “I am five min- 
utes in advance of my time.” At first this was all Greek to the artist, but 
as the postman anxiously repeated his apology for loitering on his round, 
Vernet smilingly recognized the mistake, and comforting the other for the 
fright he had involuntary inspired, asked: “Have you ever been told 
whom you resemble?’ “ No, Monsieur,” answered the facteur, whose five 
minutes were expired, starting to resume his course. Vernet held him a 
moment, and putting something in his hand, said : “ Well, there is the ori- 
ginal you resemble,” and immediately hurried away. “ But Monsieur ex- 





claimed the facteur, looking at the double Napoleon in his hand, bearing 
the effigy of the Emperor. Monsieur had disappeared in the crowd. One 
of the bystanders, however, who knew Vernet, gave his name, and as soon 
as the postman had a spare hour, next day he went to the Atelier of the 
illustrious painter. “ You do not recollect me, Monsieur ?’’ he said, on 
entering the studio. “I come to see about that piece of forty francs which 
you slipped into my hand, yesterday.” “Ido not know anything about 
it,” returned the artist ; “ You are mistaken ; I have given you nothing— 
let us talk no more of that. But I am delighted at your visit; I want 
your head ; I must have it—sit down there, and let me take it.” “ What, 
you want to make——?” “A superb study for myself, and a portrait for 
you.” As you may suppose, the postman sat} the portrait was made, and 
with it the fortune of the original. For, the rumour getting about that he 
had been “taken” by such a master, and was to figure as the Emperor in 
a great painting, and the portrait getting about, through the Daguerreo- 
type medium, at the street corners, the facteur came into great demand 
with the artists, It is said that now he spends most of his days in the 


ateliers, and will appear in twenty different pictures at the salon of 1853. 
—Paris letter, N. Y. Daily Times. 





Tue GReaTest uit or THE Season. Tue “Pas pe Cuarer.”’—The 
Emperor is at this very moment passing beneath the window. Preceded 
by troops, followed by troops, flanked and surrounded by troops, he paro- 
dies the great uncle with as good a grace as needs be. Nota sound es- 
capes the gazing crowd ; not a cry of “ Vive /’ Empereur !’’—the throats 
which bawled so lustily at Marseijtes and through the provinces are hoarse 


and worn out, and no longer worth ing for, and 
almost uniformly show so much of that good temper, Bho pmnaner peg red leds’ Poy apparently no others 


day is wet and dull, and the heavy tramp of the sol- 


diery falls with a muffled sound through the mud o@ the Champs Elysées. 
The Emperor rides a magnificent horse, the one that earacoles so grace- 
fully, and will bear the waving of his rider’s cocked hat without start 

to right or left ; his appearance is gallant enough, with his broad red rib- 
bon across his bosom, and his star flashing in the light ; he bows and smiles 
on all sides, but none return his salutation, and not a sound isheard. There 
is a house opposite, where the balconies are covered with red velvet and 
gold fringes. The first floor is all gay with streaming banners, crowds of 
gaily-dressed ladies are standing there to see the Emperor pass; but they 
utter not an exclamation of greeting, and view the whole procession in un- 
broken silence. On the floor above,the shutters are all closed; the inha- 
bitant is a widow lady, whose son and daughter were shot while walkin, 
on the Boulevards just a year ago, by the charge of this new Emperor's 
troops. The silence astonishes us not ; but we know that from behind those 
closed shutters what curses—not loud, but deep—are saluting the passage 
of the new Emperor into his beloved and loving Capital. I have seen in 
my time many such entrées and many such triumphs, and never did I wit- 
ness such an aspect of mournful indifference as that displayed this day. 
The man of destiny is imposed upon the people ; they suffer him, but seek 
him not: he is taken to avoid a greater evil; but consent or approbation, 
esteem or willingness, there is evidently none. The one event of the day 
has already created an incredible degree of emotion and uneasiness. At 
the Barriére de |’Etoile the cavalry poured in in one gorgeous mass through 
the arch at full gallop, one of the most splendid sights perhaps ever beheld, 
and which every artist in Paris had rushed to see. It was like an invading 
army rushing through a narrow breach into the beleagured town. Some, 
indeed, thought it remfinded one of the passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea. So artistic, so alive to the sentiment of all that is admirable 
in the way of decoration are the Parisians, that there was a slight move- 
ment of applause as the troops dashed through, but presently it was 
changed to one of astonishment and indignation, when the regiments of the 
National Guard, who were following in the rear, were ordered to turn 
aside and march round, not being worthy, so it seems, to pass beneath the 
arch where stand carved the victories of the great Napoleon! Thus has 
begun the Empire—thus have the bourgeoisie met with the gratitude they 
so well deserve for having, by their passive consent, placed a ruler over 
their heads, who will draw the line as strictly between their position and 
that of the military authority by which he governs, as they, in the da, of 
their glory with Louis Philippe, knew so well how to do between them- 
selves and the prolétaires.—Paris letter, Dec. 2. 





Tue EMBELLISHMENTS OF Parts.—The completion of the great square of 
the Louvre, so often talked about, is now begun in earnest; with the ad- 
dition of a noble street in continuation of the Rue Rivoli extending beyond 
the Hotel de Ville,—together with the widening of many of the transverse 
streets, and a grand projected street from the Ecole de Médecine to the 
Jardin des Plantes. The river front of the Louvre has also undergone a 
thorough renovation,—as well as the exterior of Notre Dame. The Pont 
Neuf is undergoing repair ; and I notice that an arched sub-way is being 
formed beneath the footpaths,—probably for the gas and water pipes. The 
tower of the “ grosse horloge”’ in the flower-market of the adjoining build- 
ings is also under repair,—being partly indeed rebuilt ; and the magnifi- 
cent clock has been re-gilt and painted in the style of the 15th century.— 
The lines of the electric telegraph present a curious sight; being carried 
over the houses and river from one high point to another, that, all the 
public buildings are brought into instant communication With each other. 
At the Louvre some fine aditions have been recently made. Not to speak 
of the formation of a museum of all the regal antiquities in the kingdom, 
to be brought together (the Bayeux Tapestry not omitted), the splendid 
Salon d’Apollon—second only to the great ballroom of Versailles—has 
been restored ; a well-stored museum of American antiquities (so essential 
for the unravelment of the great enigma of the early occupation of the 
New World, and of which the recent works of Mr. Squier and the publica- 
tians of the Smithsonian Institute have given us numerous instances, but 
of which our own Museum is almost destitute) has been formed. Another 
long gallery filled with sculpture and inscribed stones from Algeria has 
been opened,—together with an extensive suite of rooms devoted to seulp- 
ture of the Middle Ages and of the period of the Renaissance. In the 
former are placed casts of the grand Bruges fire-place, and of the tomb of 
Charles V. and Anne of Brittany from the cathedral of the same city :— 
(shall we have casts of the Fontevrault regal statues—now at Versailles,— 
or of the Rouen Champ de Drap d’Or, in our new National Gallery of 
Painting and Sculpture?) A grand square room adjoining the long pic- 
ture gallery has also been opened ; and in this are placed some of the more 
valuable recent acquisitions,—including the Virgin of Murillo. A “salle 
des Bijoux’? has been formed, containing an extraordinary collection of 
gold and silver decorated works of all ages—many of the articles richly 
ornamented with precious stones,—and a “ Salle des Emailles,” for the re- 
ception of the enamels and other allied objects. In these two rooms are 
some articles of extraordinary delicacy and interest. Some salmate elves 
wood-work is quite equal to the Duke of Devonshire’s famous Holbein 
necklace, exhibited in the Museum of the Middle Ages formed at the So- 
ciety of Arts two years ag 0o.—Correspondence of the Atheneum. 





Cartan Pex.—Some half-dozen years ago, by the grace of King Louis 
Philippe, there lived in the quiet little town of Aix, a quiet little gentle- 
man of the name of Fortoul. M. Fortoul was a professor of literature in 
the said town of Aix,—and his talents were of an order such as the world 
usually, for their reward, surrounds with a good deal of shade. But when 
France was shaken by revolutions and coups-d’etat, the obscure little Pro- 
fessor rose at a bound to the uppermost levels; and after the military re- 
volution of December last, our readers found the Aix professor of litera- 
ture playing the most singular antics in the bureau of Minister of Public 
Instruction on one hand, and on the other grandly dismissing into exile the 
intellectual and literary ornaments of his country. With the subsequent 
tricks of M. Fortoul we have not troubled our readers; for the world has 
accounts to settle with the man who is mischievous as well as with the ri- 
diculous,—not to be cancelled with a laugh. Yet, M. Fortoul seems re- 
solved not to let the world fancy that he has given up the business of mas- 
querading. We read, that he has had himself received, at Lille and Douai, 
with Imperial honours,—cannon booming from the forts, in welcome of the 
schoolmaster—squadrons of guards galloping near his carriage-windows,— 
and the garrison under arms to receive him in the town! So, literature, 
banished for a time from France, is it seems to be restored,—but as a sol- 


> mc There is to be an alliance under the empire between the Sword and 
the Pen! 





Tue Famiies or Porrs.—It is impossible to contemplate the early 
death of Byron’s only child without reflecting sadly on the fates of the 
families of our greatest poets. Shakspeare and Milton each died without 
a son,—but both left daughters, and both names are now extinct. Shak-" 
speare’s was soon so. Addison had an only child—a daughter, a girl of 
some five or six yeais at her father’s death. She died unmarried, at the 
age of eighty or more. Farquhar left two girls dependent on the friend- 
ship of his friend Wilks the actor,—who stood nobly by them while he lived, 
They had a small pension from the Government ; and having long outlived 
their father, and seen his reputation unalterably established, both died un- 
married. The son and daughter of Coleride both died childless. The two 
sons of Sir Walter Scott died without children,—one of two daughters died 
unmarried,—and the Scotts of Abbotsford and Waverley are now repre- 
sented by the children of a daughter. How little could Scott foresee the 
sudden failure of male issue! The poet of the “ Faérie Queene” lost a child, 
when very young, by fire; when the rebels burned his house in Ireland. Some 
of the poets had sons, and no daughters. Thus we read of Chaucer's son— 
of Dryden’s sons,—of the sons of Burns,—of Allan Ramsay’s son,—of Dr. 
Young’s son,—of Campbell’s son,—of Moore’s son,—and of Shelley’s son. 
Ben. Johnson survived all his children. Some—and those among the great- 
est—died unmarried :—Butler, Cowley, Congreve, Otway, Prior, P. 
Gay, Thomson, Cowper, Akenside, Shenstone, Collins, Gray, Goldsmith. 
Mr. Rogers still lives—single. Some were unfortunate in their sons in a 
sadder way than death could make them.—.4theneum. 





Race Between a Locomotive anp a Frock or Geeser.—The Rochester 
-imerican has the following incident :—* Coming up on the express train 
the other day, it so happened that on leaving Fonda, a flock of some thirty 
wild geese swept over into the valley of the Mohawk, just as the ears were 
under way. These geese being evidently bewildered, kept on steadily u 
the river, but well over on the opposite side of the valley ; heace a 
chance to compare their speed with the “ lightning train” wasafforded. At 
first it seemed to be about an “even thing,” but after a few moments it was 
readily perceived that the geese were drawing ahead of tke locomotive. 
After a few minutes, the flock seemed half inclined to drop down into the 
Mohawk, and abated much of their speed—the engine reeovering the lost 
ground. The geese thought better of it, changed front, sought a greater 
elevation, and pushed ahead again in the same direction of the train. By 
this deve the = quite exciting, and one could hardly refrain from 
exclaiming, ‘go it, engine ; pair in, goose ;’ but there was no need of ex- 
hortation, as both seemed letting out all they knew—the on 





aropping ahead till within a short distance of Little Falls” pao 0g 
hauled up into the wind’s eye, shivered a moment, and stood down the th 
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in, havin ined in the race about two miles. The geese must 
Migs od i ~~ last seen, at the rate of sixty or seventy miles an 
hour. This is the first race we have seen between a locomotive and the 
feathered race, and though the latter had the best of it, the former did well, 
considering that it was compelled to carry weight.” 


Tue Great Sosrension Briper over THE NiaGaka.—The Lockport Jour- 
nai says that labourers are - ' employed in pushing the Niagara Sus- 

nsion Bridge to completion. It says :—‘“ Imagine a 800 feet in 
ength, forming a straight hollow beam, 20 feet wide, about 18 feet 
deep, with top, bottom and sides. There will be an upper floor to support the 
railroad and cars, 20 feet wide between the railings, and suspended by two 
wire cables, assisted by stays. The lower floor, 19 feet wide, and 15 feet 
high in the clear, is connected to the upper floor by vertical trusses. The 
cohesion of good iron wire, when properly united into cables or ropes, is 
found to be from 90,000 to 130,000 lbs. per square inch, according to qual- 
ity. The limestone used in constructing the towers will bear a pressure 
of, 500 tons upon every square foot. ,The towers are 60 feet high, 15 feet 
square at the base and 8 at the top. When this bridge is covered with a 
train of cars the whole length, it will sustain a pressure of not less than 
405 tons. The speed is supposed to add 10 per cent. to the pressure, equal 
to 61 tons. The weight of superstructure added, estimated at 752 tons, 
makes the total aggregate weight sustained 1,273 tons. Assuming 2000 tons 
as the greatest tension to which the cables can be subjected, it is consid- 
ered safe to allow five times the regular strength, and providing for a 
weight of 10,000 tons. For this thirteen thousand miles of wire are re- 
quired. The number of wires in one cable is three thousand. The dia- 
meter of cable about 94 inches. The bridge we believe, is the longest be- 
tween the points of support of any in the world.” 





Tue poor Ip1or.—There resides in Castlewellan, in the county Down, a 
idiot, whose mother died, and was buried, about five weeks ago, in 
ryansford churchyard. The helpless lad was evidently deeply affected by 
the loss which he had sustained ; and last week, conceiving that his fond 
parent had not been interred as she ought to have been, and that her body 
was floating in water under the soil, he proceeded with wheelbarrow and 
spade to the grave, disintered the remains, and carried them away. The 
operation was witnessed by several neighbours ; who, when we attempted 
to interfere, were obliged to withdraw, the idiot threatening their lives,— 
imagining, itis believed, that they had some interest in the body, and were 
resolved at all hazards to obtain it. The parties in question, finding they 
were unable to restrain him, gave immediate information to the Police ; 
and in a short time, the unfortunate, who had the coffin placed on the 
wheelbarrow, and was on his way with it to the mountains, was arrested, 
and obliged to return. He was su uently allowed, under surveillance, 
to carry off his wonderful burden ; and it is stated that, during three days 
and nights he proceeded in the manner described, among and over the 
mountains in the neighbourhood ; that he dug three graves, which did not 
seem to satisfy him ; and that, eventually, exhausted by fatigue, he reach- 
ed Rostrevor, where he had the remains decently and carefully interred.— 
Belfast Banner. 





CrawForp’s GREAT WASHINGTON MonumEnNtT.—I cannot leave Rome with- 
out giving some account of the monument of Washington, which is being 
executed by orders of the United States Government by Mr. Crawford, an 
American sculptor of much merit. It will be the largest national monument 
of the kind existing. Rauch’s statue of Frederick the Great, at Berlin, is 
considerably of less proportions. The base of the Washington monument 
is a complete circle; on this a star with six points is raised, and on this 
rises the actual base to the equestrian figure of America’s great man. Six 
eagles surround the steps on the circle, and six colossal statues of eminent 
Americans surround the pedestal—Henry, Lee, Mason, Marshall, Allen, and 
Jefferson. The whole is on a gigantic scale, from sixty to seventy feet 
high, and is grandly represented. The figures of Jefferson and Henry are 
completed, and have already been forwarded to Muller’s celebrated foundry 
at Munich, to be cast in bronze; the others will successively be sent to the 
same place, and for the same purpose. The whole composition bears the 
stamp of greatness, and testifies the vast conception of the artist. He is at 
present raising the figure of Washington’s horse—a real mound of clay. A 
small model of the monument as it will be when completed, decorates the 
immense studio in which this mammoth work is being executed. The sides 
of the pedestal are decorated by two very handsome basso relievos, the one 
representing the arms of the State; the other is symbolic—a figure of Li- 
berty with its foot on Tyranny, surrounded by the motto “ Sie semper ty- 
rannis.”’—Letter from Rome, Nov. 30. 





ADVICE TO PIANIsTs, TEACHERS AND LEARNERS.—Always insist on havin 
our instrument purely tuned.—Play nothing, as you grow older, whic 
is merely fashionable. Time is precious. One must have a hundred hu- 
man lives, if he would acquaint himself with all that is good.—Strive to 
play easy pieces well and beautifully ; it is better than to render harder 
piedes only indifferently well—You should sedulously practice scales and 
other finger exercises. But there are many persons who imagine they 
have accomplished everything, when they have spent many hours each 
day for years in mere mechanical exercise. It is about as if one should 
busy himself daily with repeating the A-B-C as fast as possible, and al- 
ways faster and faster. Use your time better—You must not only be able 
to play your little pieces with the fingers ; you must be able to hum them 
over without a piano. Sharpen your imagination so that you may fix in 
aed mind not only the melody of a composition, but also the harmony 

longing to it—The cultivation of hearing is the most important matter. 
Take pains early to distinguish tones and keys by the ear. The bell, the 
window-pane, the cuckoo—ask yourself what tones they each give out.— 
Never dilly-dally about a piece of music, but attack it briskly ; and never 
play it half through !— Schumann. 





A Brrrish Peer sent To Prison.—Lord Frankfort was tried yesterday, 
and convicted. It will be recollected that on the 13th of August last, this 
nobleman was brought before the Bow Street Magistrate, charg@d with 
circulating certain infamous letters of a libellous character tending to 
injure the fame of Lord Henry Lennox. At the foot of these letters, whith 
were publicly distributed in the streets, were the names of Lord Henry 
Lennox and other gentlemen, represented as engaged in a dissolute style 
of life. The case was fully proved in the Police Court, and Lord Frank- 
fort was bound over to appear and answer the charge in the Central Crim- 
inal Court. Thence the case was removed to the Court of Queen’s Bench ; 
and it came on for trial yesterday, before Lord Campbell and a special 
Jury. The indictment preferred was for conspiracy and libel. The evi- 
dence did not bear out the former, but was held fully to sustain the latter. 
A fruitless attempt had been made to induce Lord Frankfort to come to 
some arrangement, before the case was proceeded with. The Jury return- 
ed a verdict of “ Guilty” of defamation ; and the Court, fully concurring 
in the verdict, sentenced Lord Frankfort to twelve months’ imprisonment 
in the House of Correction. He was handed over to the gaoler accor- 
dingly.— Spectator 4th ult. 





Lorp FRankrort In THE House or Correctioy.—Immediately on his 
Lordship’s arrival he was placed in the cells used for the reception of or- 
dinary prisoners. On Saturday morning his Lordship, havifig gone through 
the ceremony of the bath, was clad in the prison apparel, and his own 
clothing taken from him. He appeared to feel the degradation of his po- 
sition most acutely. His ip, not being sentenced to hard labour, 
will be exempted from the task of the treadwheel and oakum picking, 


eo he pays a sum of 5s. weekly for the cost of his support.— Times, 


RaiLway INroRMATION FROM THE EasTERN Provinces.—Y esterday morn- 
ing, says the Vew Brunswicker of the 14th ult., letters were received in 
this City from Mr. Jackson, dated in London on the 26th November, and 
We are rejoiced to be able to state that everything with respect to Rail- 
ways in this Province is going on most favourably laid, Mr. Jackson 
appears to be perfectly satisfied with the action of the tive of New 

k, and also of its ture, with reference to his contract. By 
the next mail, he will 'y be able to announce the mode and manner 
tions in 


in which he-and his associates intend to commence Railway o 
ted Satur- 


New Brunswick next spring. Sir John had 
day, the 27th of November, for a i | intention wate . Jackson. 


he Hon. Mr. Howe, of Nova has had official interviews with 
the Eari of Derby, and Sir John Pakington, but up to the sailing of the 
packet, it was believed he had not effected any arrangement with respect 
pga mig ge Pe are informed, on sufficient yop hi 

. essrs. ve not entered into tract for 
Construction of Railways in that Province. ~ hs 


Prixce Pcckien-Mvskav.—The report that Prince Puckler-Muskau had 

& convert to the Catholic Church has produced the following letter 
Allgemeine Zeitung from the illustrious tourist : 
the early part of the present year I read in a newspaper, and was 
by the news, that Prince Puckler-Muskau had expired at his cha- 
at Branitz. To-day, on the contrary, J Jearn from two journals that 


Heel 


the Prince had gone over to the Catholic Church—a fact, however, that 
other papers are disposed to doubt. To prevent errors, | hereby officially 
inform my numerous relations, friends, and acquaintances, that in reality 
circumstances have not yet ailowed me, Prirce Puckler-Muskau, either to 
die or to become C ic; I by no means deny that both eventualities, 
according to the estimate of different human opinions, may have their ad- 
vantageous sides ; only, as it appears to me, they must necessarily occur 
in the reversed order. “Hermann Pockier.” 





Soveciar anp Fata Cas Accrpent.—Yesterday morning (says a late 
London paper) a remarkable accident caused the death of Mr. George 
Leadbitter, formerly a detective officer attached to Bow-street Police-office. 
As Mr. Leadbitter was proceeding home in a cab, and had arrived at the 
junction of Lower Grosvenor-place with the Victoria-road, he thrust his 

out of the window to speak to the driver, just as the vehicle was on 
the turn, and the — of his body coinciding with the centrifugal tenden- 
cy communicated to cab in the act of winding round the torner, threw 
the body of the vehicle off the wheels, and it fell on the unfortunate gen- 
tleman. He was at once removed to St. George’s Hospital, but was found 
be quite dead, and there is every reason to believe that he was killed on 
the spot. 





I eR FisHine on THE Coast ory Norway.—Some time ago, a number 
of individuals in Berwick formed themselves into a company for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting the lobster fishing on the coast of Norway, and engaged 
two Yarmouth fishing vessels for the purpose, The vessels were fitted up 
with wells to preserve the fish in, and one of them returned from Norway a 
few days ago, with a cargo of 10,000 lobsters in excellent preservation, the 
whole being kept alive. Most of this large cargo has since been sent off to 
the metropolis and the large provincial towns. The vessel sailed again on 
Thursday, and by the arrangements made, the other vessel would leave 
Norway at the same time with another cargo. A constant traffic will thus 
be maintained during the season.— Kelso Chronicle. 





A Trivmpn ror Quesec.—Advices have been received of the arrival of 
the Quebec-built Clipper Ship Gypsey Queen, of Sydney, New South Wales, 
after a splendid run of 102 days only, from London, beating the Scotch 
Clipper Phenician by five days in the same run. The Gipsey Queen sailed 
from Sydney to London in 91 days, being one of the shortest passages on 
record made by a sailing vessel.—Quebee Mercury. 


Curious Litigation tx Scor.anp.—On Tuesday the 30th ult. Sheriff 
Trotter delivered judgment on a rather knotty point which had been sub- 
mitted to him, viz., whether the incorporated trades of Dumfries were en- 
titled to sell, for their own behoof, the gold chain and medal which had 
been presented to them many years ago, for the purpose of being worn by 
the convener. The pursuer in the case was one of the parties who had sub- 
scribed for the purpose of the insignia, The sheriff decided against the de- 
fenders, who are thus debarred from selling the medal.— Scotsman. 
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CONNSER's 
UNITED STATES TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
20 Beckman Street, New Vork. 


HE Subscribers are prepared to , om the most Mberal terms, every article very 
best quailty .) ) for compl ” Betabtich of Ge 
JAMES CONNER 4 BON. 


‘mn. N. B. The Types, ac., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. 








C, 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXOHANGE BROKERS, 
No, 35 Wall Street, 


CHRIFTOFURR * BOURNE, 
FRANCES BOURNE, 


NEW YORK. 
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REMOVAL 
D®:,": CALDWELL bas removed from No. 104 Spring treet to No. 4 Great Jones 
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NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 


JOR SALE OR TO LEARE, the well & residence ‘Conmal 
k one mile of the great Cataract! recently scoupea yy oa ~ = 
The Dwelling ts two stories, about @) feet front by 4 feet deep, with wing hack and 


cellar underneath the whole  Stabi for 1 ‘ 

Barn and excellent Well of Water "th Car x | a 4 seed chs ea n° nd cue ’ eo] 
Ornamental Shru comprising about two ecres and a half; . 

view, and possessing all the adw of the vicinity of the villege of Drummondville in 


Office, Charehes, &e., &c. Being ty health situation le peculiar! TT 1 

sidence of a gentleman's family, or pom A Wot ting. tna — Where ad Tae 
Apply if by letter (pest ) to Mr. R. 8. Buchanan, New York ; Messrs. Hector & Willer Rett 
eliors, Toronto ; or to Mr. W. ©. Huchanan, Drummond ‘ 
additional land can be had if desired. Dee. 3—5 mos. 


JOREIGN EXP SS, im connection with Apaws & Co's Great Amer 
k ih) Sif Street, RES. 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the Fake oy 
business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the world. The Collec 
tion of Debts, Claims, Legacies, Drafts, &c. and the transaction, by efficient ' 
business connected therewith Drafts furnished for large or emall eume, able at 
Oty in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Letters of ¢ it teed tn 
which are cashed in the principal Cities of the United States. Specie, and Valuable Pack” 
ages forwarded by every European Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and 
confidential business transacted with fidelity and divpatch. 


EDWARDS, BANDPORD & ©O., 19 Wall Street 


SUPERB NEW PRESENTATION BOOK FOR 1853. 


G. P, PUTNAM & CO., 
Will publish on WEDNESDAY, the 24 instant, 
’ 
: THE TENANTS OF THE WOODR, 
Splendidly Illustrated with exquisitely coloured Drawings of Birds and Flowers. One volume, 
follo, bound in a novel and unique style. 
I. 
The Necond Edition of 
THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 
Profusely and Splendidly Tlustrated uare Bvo., cloth, gilt tops, $5; bine cloth, extra, & ; 
oroceo anty., $8; India p , Rusia and Morocco saper gilt clasps, $14; 
vellum, gilt clasps, $16. 
1. 
On Friday 
OUTLINE OF A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING 
Prepared for the American Library Associations, Ac., L2me., limp., cloth, 00 cents, 
RECENTLY FUBLIENED 

I. HOME BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUE, A new issue, splendidly Niastrated—emall folio, 
mor, extra, $3; cloth gilt, 8. 

Il. MRS. KIRKLAND'S GARDEN WALKS WITH THE PORTS—With coloured Title 
Page. Cloth, $1 % ; extra gilt, $2. 

Ill. KIMBALL’S ROMANCE OF STUDENT LIFE ABROAD. RSeoond ed., cloth, $1. 

IV. PICTURES FROM 8T. PETERSBURG, Ky BK. Jerrman, 12mo, cloth, we, 

V. MEMOIRS OF A HUGURNOT FAMILY. Tr and piled from the original 
Autobiography of the Rev. James Fountaine, and family inanrseripte , comprising an orl 
ginal Journal of Travel in Virginia, New York, &c., in 171616. By Ann Maury ; with an Ap 
pendix 
VI. A STORY'OF LIFE ON THE ISTHMUS, By J. W. Parrens, Keg 
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[Termination of a game lately played at the ‘‘ Charlotte Chess Club,’’ North Carolina, between 
Col. W. and Dr. A.) 














White to play and draw the game. 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 209. 


White. Black. 
1. Bto K 2ch. . K moves. 
2 KttoQs. Any thing. 
3% PwBs , Any thing. 
4. Kt to Q6 checkmate. 





To Corresponvents.—E. B. C. Received with thanks—shall appear next 
week. We believe the subscription (in London) to the Mlustrated News to be 
twenty-six shillings per annum.—Charlotte Club. Your “ end of game” is well 
worth a diagram. Further communications will be always acceptable—Y. M. 
You will find a one, muster of players at the Club-room, 385 Broadway.— 
Amateurs visiting the City are always welcome. 
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Tue CLoves oy Commerce.—The article known in commerce as cloves 
is the unopened flower of an evergreen that resembles in appearance the 
laurel or the bay. It is a native of the Molucca, or Spice Islands, but has 
been carried to all the warmer parts of the world, and is largely cultivated 
in the tropical regions of America. The flowers are small in size, and 
grow in large numbers in clusters at the very ends of the branches. The 
cloves we use are the flowers gathered before they are opened, and while 
they are still green. After being gathered, they are smoked by wood fire, 
and then dried in the sun. Each clove consists of two parts, a round head 
which is the four petals or leaves of the flower rolled up, inclosing a num- 
ber of small stals or filaments. The other part of the clove is terminated 
with four points, and is, in fact, the flower cup, and the unripe seed vessel. 
All these parts may be distinctly shown if afew leaves are soaked for a 
short time in hot water, when the leaves of the flowers soften, and readily 
unroll. Tha smell of cloves is very staong and aromatic, but not unpleas- 
ant. The taste is pungent, acrid and lasting. Both the taste the 
smgll depend on the quantity of oil they contain. Sometimes the oil is 
separated from the cloves before they are sold, and the odour and taste in 
consequence are much weakened by the proceeding.—Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Mag. 

A Fout-Lexotu of “Tae Dvxe.”—*“The integrity and purity of his 

triotism ; his unflinching devotion to what he believed to be his duty ; 

is utter freedom from every taint of selfishness, meanness, or trickery ; 
simplicity of purpose, and his indomitable energy in execution ; the ster- 
ling sense of his head, and the manly honesty of his heart, are genu- 
ine English qualities of practical value in every station of life, and in the 
exercise of which his countrymen, as long as the race endures will see their 
best model in him, whom we, by a half sportive but most significant epithet, 
have learned to call ‘ the Iron ad 





Tue Rappers anp THE Dutcumax.—A Detonman Consuntine THE 
Raprers.—* Ist dat you, Mrs. Hauntz ?” the Dutchman, “ Y: 
wife, who—”’—* You lie, you ” interru 
Hauntz, starting from his seat, “ mine vrow bat Dutch, and 
she never said tearest in her life. It was always‘ Hauntz, you thief!” or 
‘Tiaunte, yon tty Seat And the Dutcheen betetes Seenthe seven, 


; 


well satified that the “ rapping spirits” were all humbug, and that he was 
safe from any communications with his shrewish vrow on this 
a cieuniincsy takaiin okie of Englie A 
ven us some 

Stuner has tn made i pal Po pny ey 

moments. “ ; staff, rendered,—“ Votre 

soutien, votre soutien, votre escorte, escorte!” translated by escorte 





—the staff of a general or fi¢ld-officer !|— Home Journal. 


D. APPLETON & 00., NO, 20 BROADWAY. 


A TREASURY OF PLEASURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, With over 100 Ilar 
trat . idmo, $1. 

PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. Riengle Btories for Young People. By Mrs, Harriet M yrtle. 
4to, illustrated, $1. same, colourdd . 

HOME AND ITS PLEASURES. Simple Stories for Young People. By Mrs, Harriet Myrtle, 
4to, illustrated, $1. The same, coloured, $1 10. 

CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH. By Alice B. Neal. Vimo, illustrated, 75 conte, 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PUNCHINELLAO. 12mo, with 100 illustrations, 76 cents ; gilt 


1. 
oS ) IN EVERY THING, By Mra, Barwell, 00 conta. 
UNCLE HARVEY'S TALES OF HOME AND OREN SCENES. itmo, tMustrated 


BO cents. 

UNCLE HARVEY'S TALES OF THE COUNTRY. 4émo, illustrated, 00 conte, 

POPULAR TALES FROM FAIRY LAND. Translated from the German of Wilhelm Hauff, 
by G. P aan A.M. Ulustrated by Orr. limo, cloth, extra, O24, conte. 

SUSAN PINDAR’S STORY BOOK, Conpaining Fireside Fairies and Fayf No- 
merous Illustrations, l6mo. Cloth, $1. 

OTTO'R TREASURY OF STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Numerous ‘ustrations, Mimo, 


cloth, 62 cents. 

FOOTSTEPS TO NATURAL HISTORY. By Uncle Harvey. imo, Mestrated, & conte. 

PATIENT WAITING NO LOSS. A Story by Alice B, Neal, author of No such word as 
Fail,’ ete. ete. 1 vol, limo, 62 cents, 

A DAY OF PLEASURE. A Story for the Young, by Mra. Myrtle. Herdeomely Mostrated, 
1 vol. square 4to,, Si. Colored plates, $1 0 

THE KUNDAY PICTURE BOOK iNustrated with © Engravings. 40. 81 

NUT CRACKER AND MOUSE KING. Translated from the German of Hauffman, by Mrs. Bt. 
Simon. lime, eT CT Teal a oe dete ee 

WINTER EVENING ¥ INR. , lustrated, cloth, 60 cents, 

THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE and Keven Wonders of the World. By A. D. Jones. 
limo, cloth, & cents 

THE WINTER EVENING STORY BOOK. Comprising Stories of Adventure by Bea and Lands 
Domestic Tales, Ae. to, cloth, iinstrated, 75 cents, 





NEW ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & ©O., 200 BROADWAY, 


THE BOOK OF THE HEART; Or, Love's Emblems, Ilastrated with Thirty three fine Steel 

Engravings. One elegantly printed volume, imperial 4vo, superbly bound, morocco. 

* This is legantly (Mustrated volume, published’ by Appleton, New York. The design of the 
volume is ‘waive meme expression, by the Dswev very F art and ty the sentiments - 
affections oman's beart. illustrations are numerous, from eminent artiete, 

llently he A ee re Sea Wteratare. 
The volume is superbly bound, and would make an elegant and appropriate gift.''— Courter. 


THE FRUITS OF AMERICA.—A Sertes of Vere iee Dra’ . coloured after Nature, of the 
choicest varieties of American Fruits. By oD ey. yi on and popular descrip: 
5 extra, 


tions. One vol. imperial octavo, eleg 
* This work ia, without doubt, the most b ifal ever published in America. We could hardly 
have thought that any new work would have obtained our the co- 








7 





#0 entirely ; but 
loured vi ar co Capen, and the Compaen so and we cannot 
withhold oy A warmest praise. The work is a perfect vijou, aol os ealioaee is eplen- 
did."'—Commerctal Advertiser, 


“ This new work on ‘' American Fruits by Hovey’’ i« exquisitely coloured, aad mast rank 
none the luxurions publications of the age. Its artistic and excellence is in kee 
with its attractive appearance. ''—/’ vet. 

THE GIFT—Por All Seasons. With Ten Steel Engravings, lémo, neatly bound, 


‘The embellishments of this pretty volume are in the best style of art; and ite mate- 
rials ere sthected trams the works of the mast Ving womens, 700 ee tetendermasty bound 
and gilt, and ix indeed, what it professes to be, « for all seasons ''—Albany Atlas. 


WORKS OF THE BRITISH PORTR—From Ben Jonson to the present . With Bio- 
Pe od ant Cotten Introduction. By Dr. Aikin and others. Tieecreted otek Thiety fant’ 
| tone ig Three handsome volumes, royal octavo, h: various elegant styles of binding. 


* Rich in exquisite examples of English poetry, and sugg.wtive of delightful thoughts beyond any 
1 in the language. '’—Atlas 


* Containing the rise, progress, and beauty of Raglieh poetry.''—~The Times. 
** Ought to find its way Into every family’s library in the Union."’"—Mirror, 








DANIEL WEBSTER. 
NEW VOLUME OF APPLETON'S POPULAR LIBRARY 
Will be published on Saturday. 
LIFE AND MEMORIALS OF DANIEL WEBSTER, . from the “New York Dally Tiroes.’* 
ha Teme ngs 8 ~ mn of these ny og the ot 
okra EF lyase he anasto cna rts wih Mi: Wea herd 


ouflictont ‘ntresting memoranda comping thn Ite and (harecter of the whase 
Faget eee 


‘vement throughout the country, than bas 
been given to the world. 
JUST PUBLIENED, 16 THIS SRRIER. 
SECOND SERIES OF ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMER. 1 volume lémo., cloth, 
LIVES OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL, from the “ Landon Times.”” 1 volume, lémo, cloth, 


Pie COpregiogs OF ¥1TE NOODLE we ery Ms ae 


THOMAS MOORE'S MEMOIRS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, publish this week, from early sheets received from 


TUONA MOORE, MOIRA, JOUER A? SoM RSAEONEN ats at 
Sree 


will 
F esa Scere as aa ciock Mr from her at the a 
No berth secured til) paid for. 
having aneyvalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply to 
enka hee EDWARD K. COLLINS & ©0., 5 Wallstreet. 
requested to be on board 1134 A.M. - 
The Seeamatsip PACEFIC wiih wocceed the ATLANTIC, ant vali Jamoary 24, 18. 
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: fi Postage, at the following reduced retes—{Hastrated London News, Weekly Di ch, Bell's 
fe, inburgh 


sthly iesue of 
ry bf NEW MONTHLY NAG AZIRE has ctoenty reached a reguiar monthly 
Hk 100,000 COPTES, and is still steadily and rapidly increasing The Publishers 


enden of ‘he cbundant resoar resources at their command, to render it 
here od ms , TN, oy I for popular reading in the wor id ; and the extent ag 
whieh their efforts have been successful is indicated by the fact, that it bas a greater cir 


made 4 4! ; ble during the coming 
og eh rr i} -C~. tater ae wed smnentie Literature, an 
hereafier furnished 
amount of inal Matter, by the Ablest American Writers, will be 
The number of Piet ort Fimo islemente will be Increased ; still grenter apt Ate be — el 
its Merary contents ; ite Editorial and Miscellaneous departments will be still further eularied 
and strengthened ; and no labour or expense will be to render it in every way, and in ai 
a, weil more worthy of the extraordinary favour ith which it has been recetv 
*s New Monthly Magazine owes its success to the fact, that it presents more revulin., mat 
ter, of better quality, in a more legant style, ‘and at a cheaper rate, than any other pu ~_ 
of the United Btates may now receive the Magazine by Mail for three 
cents 4 "Nec or thirty-+iz cents a your postage, either of the Publishers, the Hooksellers, or 


obtal of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the Pub 
ageatce mar be eines oo Came © pamieen, The Sem! annual Volumes, as 
oes or the M Musiin Covers at Twenty five cents each, 


Traus the 
lshers, at Three 
meaty ord nh at Two 


€ blishers 
Sa Fat dt 


of two at 1 O-)" rf te 
Sen poetry Gap 
be supplied at any time. 


year. Numbers from the conunencement can 


Contexts ov Tae Jasvany Numan. 


Memoirs of the ee Oe 
Tia Set oraetae bc Seam a re net 
tinal Fn ving te fm. ravelling in the Desert— 


w in = aor t th the Island. 
eeks b An A * Tour Seiten —L 
Parricide Tree—Bamboo—Hngar Bstate—Bogar 
riean Priest—la Tumba—The Hermitage—Coffee Kstate—Kntrance to « 
cn onary Sohn Mente—tending place Lopes—I as Posas. 


By Jotn 8. ©. 

= up from Boulogne—Napoleon before Ulm— 
jn ng LY can ny, per = reakin 2 sun of Austerlite—Nepoleon and the Em- 
The came Wind blow Hot and Cola. By J. Smytthe, Jr. 


in Paris, By an American. 
—An Life—A Parisian Salesman. 
at us call thee Devil. 


a 


of Great Men. 
nanten Jommaie os ee * Bessy Esmond. 
My Horse 2 Goon at Baalbek—Dance of the Raas—The Lepers in Jerusalem. 
re Last of the maagalens. 
We Ever eo yet A % a Seyguern, 
Bleak House. Charles 


kens. 
Chapter ‘xk. Pewer’ . 7m —XXXI. Esther's Narrative Continued.—XXXII. The 


Mention: —Nurse and Patient.—The Appointed Time 
i in 
My Port pore or, Varieties in English Life. By Bir Edward Bulwer L: ytton. (Continued.) 


~ ent Cold, 
ly Reeord of Current Events. 








Sheers Table. On Filibustering. 
Editor's Kany (hair. 
1 ed wae 
Somitealities, Original and Helected. me ; 
Illustrations. —The Useful and Agreeable.—The Net Proceeds. —S Am .—Highly 
ppaorestna. . 
Fashions for Mid Winter vs 
Miastrations.—Home Dress and Full Dress. —The Montmorency.—The Frilense. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 


1. SONGS OF THE SEASONS, and other Poems, By James Linen. $1. 

Il. NAPOLEON IN We LE; Or, A Voice jt st. Helena. By B. BE. O'Meara, 2 vols. $2. 

i. pil Re RETTY PLATE, illustrated b 

TV. BPRRCHES ON ‘Tite LRG Ist. AT ive INDEPENDENCE OF IRELAND. By Thomas 
Franc ae. ith @ portrait. $1. 

Vv. CAP SHE A FRESH BU Nbr. -. 4: Myrile. 1 vol. 12mo. £- 

VI. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE Herbert, 1 vol. 12mo, $1 

Vil. THE CHILDREN OF L LOT, i Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol. 12mo. *s 

vill. , Seas Sone, an Introduction to Romana History. By Francis W. Newman. 1 vol. 


cloth, 
Ix. Discov ERY “wb EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPT VALLEY, with the Ori 
ie ry of Marquefte, Alloues, Membre, agers = and Anastase Donay, by John G 
# fac simile of the newly discovered. Map of Marquette, Svo. eloth antique, $2 00. 
Xx. THE YOREST.. by J. V. Huntington; author of “Lady Alice,”’ * Alban,” &e. 12mo, 


cloth, $1 
x1. ‘COMPARATIVE Pa OS RON os, RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN AND 
ALS. By James W. Redfie with 380 Illustrations. 1 vol. Svo. cloth, $2. 
xu’ ANC TENT EUYrT | U NER Tit PHARAOHS By John Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo. 


w). 
XI. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by Arsene Houssaye, Author of “ Men and Wo 
men of the l&th Century."’ With beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire and Madame de 
arabere Ph 12mo. cloth 

XIV. MEN ‘ort B TIME; Or, SKETCHES or Lavine NOTABLES. 12mo. cloth, $1 50. 
AV. THE M ASTI BUILDER | Oe Life ata Trade, By Day Kellogg Lee, author of * Sum 

ld; ona Farm.’ One vol. l2me. cloth, $1. 
XVI. HAGAR; Apmme dts To-day. Py 4 Alice Carey, author of ‘ Clovernook,”’ ‘* Lyra and 


‘coms,’ Second edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
XVIL. HALLECK’S PORTICAL WORKS” “Only complete edition, 12mo. $1. 
XVI i. KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By HH. W. Herbert. 


12mo. z 25. 
XIX. xy CH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, 75 cents. 


XX. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. .By view Mackworth Praed. $1. 
XXI. BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. By . Hal, M.D. SL. 
XXII. CA one TERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert, Bl 25. 

XXIII. LYRA and other ee By Alice Carey. $75 cents. 

XXIV. I A Pilgrimage. ¥ Caroline Chesebro. $1. 

XXV. LEO or RES AND ‘era’ tet LANTES. iy Henry James. $1 25 

XXXVI. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (Palssky). $1 25. 
XXVII. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVITIita CENTURY (Honssaye). 2vols. $2 5. 
XXVIIL. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents. 
XXUX. AYTOUN'S LAYS OF THE ScOTTRSH: CAVALIERS. $1 

XXX. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, By Rev. BE. H. Chapin. 50 cents. 
XXXL. WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC, $1 25. 
XXXII. CLOVERNOOK. By Alice Carey, $1. 

XXXII. DREAMLAND BY DAYL Lan. Ihy Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. 
XXXIV. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson. $1 25. 
XXXV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 5 vols., each $2. 


In Press: 
I. wt “ey AND ADDRESSES OF RT. HON. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 
2 vols ®. 
Il. THE SPERCHES, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, &c., OF HON. W.M. SEWARD. 3 


vols, Svo. 
Ill. BSSRARUE EB yrye, an Wpatenten! Pemenes of 1651. By Henry W. Herbert. A new 
edition he Author, In one $1 B. 
IV. THE 2b v Rir iTANS OF NEW E BNGLA AND, an Historical Romance of the days of Witchcraft. 
By Henry W. Herbert. In one vol, $1 
A NEW WORK ON THE UNITED STATES, by Madame nana 2 vols. 12mo, $2 50. 


HAND. BOOK OF WINES, 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL, BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
Tn One Volume, pp. 827. Price One Dollar. 
New York: D. Arrieton & Co. 


Some will regard thie work as a Natural History of Poisons, under a different name ; others, as 
a Treatise on one of the branches of the Art of Enjoying Li ife. Both will find it a complete 
mine of knowledge on the subjects of which it treats. —Marpers’ Magazine. 

What diner-out has not at times been bored to death by endless and pointless disquisitions on the 
contents of mine host's cellar? Now here is a small volume, by the aid of which, if understand 
ingly pondered, a man’s vinous conversation may at least acquire some aroma and some flavour 





For it really is what {t professes to be—a ‘practical, theoretical, and historical’? guide for the 
wine bibber.— Albion 


To the dining rooms of genial feeling, to the sideboards of discriminating hospitality, to the 
sanctum of pn) an wk business toller, to the mahoganies of they of the free hand and ope n heart, e 0 | 
the festive gatherings of friendship and ambitions respect,—and to the library of every true co 





nolaseur Mr. McMullen has tendered his literary as well as professional respects. Our valeues is 
well named. Like the Hand-books of travel, by Murray, the subject from prefatory starting to final | 
resting is mapped out distinetly and aptly.— Literary World. | 

On the whole, we regard the appearance of this  Hand-Book’’ with pleasure, and warmly re | 
commend it to our readers, It ts a refal and judicious blending of all the valuable matter con 
tained in the very best European authorities on the subject, and may well take rank as a standard 
authority and book of reference.— Knickerbocker. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER, | 145 Nassau St., N. Y., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE HOME CIRCLE: AN ORIGINAL WORK. 

By Mas. ©. M. Kinxtann. Elegantly tlustrated with Steel Engravings, from Designs by H 
Hillard aad Dallas. 1 vol. Svo., in cloth ex. gilt, $3 50, and Moroceo ex, 85 50. 
Contents. —Reading for Amusement—Philosophical Novels—Authors—Lion Hunting—Anto 

Women—Aboat Presents—Fashionable and Unfashionable—Neatness—Lending 
Fhe, Pell’ s Filgrimage—Sense, common and uncommon—Ninecures, or a Country Minister's 
—Keonomy—Comfort—Faith and Fortune—Mistakes from Experienc e—Recollections of Rural 

ba ie in the West—Spring in the Woodlands—lIs patience a virtue * 

* A charming collection, each article of which may afford pleasant ocenpation, with food for con- 
versation, to athens Civele of a winter's evening. The illustrations ere original, and of the most 
spirited in design and exquisite in execution.'—N. Y. Home Jowrnal 

“ The volume is ex ingly beautiful, both in contents and embellishment.''—Mrs. Sigourney. 

MRS, KIRKLAND'S EVENING BOOK ; 
Or, Fireside Talk on Morals and Manners, with Sketches of Western Life, 1 vol. 8vo. Elegantly 
Tlustrated—uaniform with the above. 


“MT Aloo oF OF On most a female writers, and in this volame we are presented 
with so ms on @ sketches.’ — Prestyterian 
“ They " + e®'and’s best vein. The illustrations, typography and binding are 
very elegan. aS 
Th. ATRA 1 TON OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 


i_- of the Heart. t+ t* With 3 fine Engravings from original designs by Darley. 
oO . &vo. In cloth gih, ! o extra, $6. (This volume is beautifully complete in all 
respects ) 

* The illustrations by Darley are ‘: « umirable keeping with its varied themes. ""—Jndependent. 

“ An Eitition with urasual a tis'ic ex colle: ce in design, making altogether one of the handsomest 

s of the Season.""—N. I. Oleerver. 

The illustrations are among the most pleasing and highly finished of the many with which Mr. 
Darley’s fertile pencil has farnished us; it is one of the most sumptuous issues of the American 
Press." —N. ¥. Courier § Pnoqwirer. 

~ 











NGLISH AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS.—Subscriptions re- 
ceived and Papers Mailed regularly to any part of the United States, or British Provinces, 


—— ear in advance ; Punch, $6 ; Chambers’ Journal, $3.40; Dickens’ Honse- 
ons, BS 80 Reynokis’ Miscetlany, $3 50; and all the other Popular a published in 
ey — =o Riagtomne, at equally low rates. Subse riptions also received for all the Magazines—Tait's 
Magazine, Fraser's Magazine, Bentley's Miscellany, Dublin University | am Rg London Quar 
terly, bob meager al aod Edinburgh Reviews, &c. Por further information respecting the price of 
sabs¢iption of Newspapers Agazines not stated above, address, post paid, 
A. DOWLING & CO., 
Newspaper and Periodical Importers, 22 Ann St, New York. 





Che Albion. 





January 1 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
re 6 & WA BROADWAY. 
f SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of « Public Subscription Library, both for refer- 
T ence and cireulation, with Reading and News Rooms, "when a liber ral sclectiom of Foreign and 
 — Newrpapers and Periodicals are punctnally lied 


collection is one of the lar; in “ jon of 
the bent vending of the da gest in this country, and coustently increased by the eddition 


The terms, privileges. z. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 
DISCOVERY has recently been made by Dr. Wareten, of No. 23 Barclay Street, (who 
has been many years in extensive practice as an Oculist in New York.) by which Piles can 
be effectually and almost instantly eradicated, without ‘pain or imposing restraint from business. 


‘e is enabled, in proof of remarkable cures effected, to give reference to gentlemen holding ¢ x 
alted positions in society - ‘ 


Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler (by letter post paid) the length 
of time they have suffered from Piles ean be successfully treated by him 
Her - Office hours from eight o' ck ack, 4. 4. totwor. m= 


THE Li VERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 6 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,900, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw or Carrfat............. .. . £300,000 | Scuries any Resenven Fosp...... £268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by y batting 


the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, sett 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, end th ¢ sale of shares. 





DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK 4 


James Browns, Faq, or 
Frascis Correnert, Esq, 
Josuru GAILLARD, ae Te F. Sanperson, Eaq. 
Mortimen Livinestos, es Arex. Hamiros, Jr., Esq. 
Wiussas 8. Wermonz, Esq 
Acax. Hamicton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sie Tuomas Baqnanv Bracu, Bart., ve 
Samuge Hy, TROMPSON, 


DIRECTORS IN a 


Goenes Baaciay, Esq. 
W. Fasen, Enq. 


Aurrep Pais, Revident Secretary. 


Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Paq. 


Joseru Horney, Esq., Chairman. 

Tuomas Brocxiesank, Esq., Josern unis on Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Earle, George Holt, William Nichol, 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, Hall ‘Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Hare id Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, . 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, —_ 
Frangis Hay wood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bovtt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wrusam Ewanz, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Geonee Frevericx Younc, Esq., M. P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown, Eaq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., —— eee, Ese John Rankin, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Exq., M. P., ——— Baa. James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Race eulon, 2 


Guinean © Bovw.t, Eaq., Sec. to the Comp’y. Bexjamin Hexpenson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 


‘NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror THe Wipow AND Tue Onrnan.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in aecordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State 
Persons going to C ALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate e xtra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wedne esday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at | o'clock, P. M 


Pamphlets setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street. 








LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
George Barclay, ©, E. Habicht, 
James Boorman, F. ©. Tucker, 
John J. Palmer, e A. G. Stout, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Josepa Gaillard, Jr. 
John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 


reve’: E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


SOCTETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured yery many advantages, at quite as low ‘a rate of pre- 
minum as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise: nor will the olicy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hal? the annual premium paid thereon, thas giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 





Applicants are not charge’ od for the Medical Examination or Stamp Mr ity. 
Ageacies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Eliiottson, M. DF. R. 8 John Rawson, 
K. 8. Symes, ae Croft John Moss, 
Joseph Thompson, ©. Bare lay, 
Charles Bennett, = AS Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS 


NRE os cco vnaes ote 3 B gm La Roeque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 


Clement Tabor, 


. Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, I 
Halifax N. B. . «6.265 sees : 8. Canard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. dooms 
©. Hill, Agent. 


St. John, N. 8. ......... j BT. Heo, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J, Starr, Agent. 


i © H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. N ~ 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. J F. Bennett, 'N. Stabb. dy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MOoNTREAL. . 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2% Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 STERLING, 


ITF leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk Annual Division of profits 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time 





to tim 
ad ypt sue h rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may ju stify time, 
With this view an annual investigation will be made into each Class of risk, and a return of one 
moet’, or fifty per cent., of the nets excess, will be made to all classes of Insure rs whose Policies 


have been in force for three year 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assuran 
to the plan of the Company to a return of half of the profits, 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
CaHar.es Bennett, CHARLEs & 
Row. 8. Symes, F. —_ 
Raven Govrn, A. ©. B 
CLEMENT Tapor, wae 
— ONTAL LOC AL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocqu I. F 
Montreal, ........... ) ham, Hon. w Morris, Ben, Holmen I a. Mckee, 
EK. R. Fabre, A. J. Galt, Theodore Hart. " 


é 
Halifax, 8.8.0.0... } J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, 


Society, and entitled according 


liven Crort, 
Joun SHaw, 
Joun Moss, 
Aveustus Vienr, 


J. Strachan, 


P. C. Hi, Agent, 


St. John, N. B. BF, em. W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W, Jack, 
W.. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John's, Newfoundland, . J aa gy L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. I 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island. ; Hon. Charles Hensley, en 0 R. Hutchinson, 


L. Ww. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MownTreat. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 
member of the Medical Profession of this city the following test 
trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. ane ef Same, 6 —— 
my! rom Geo T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, Ac. 
“ T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medi i presented 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its reed og a See oe 
* It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic once 
e, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’ ty Eaervercent’ Beane 
! perient.’ 
In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and prod 
usual concamitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &e., the ‘ Seltzer Apericn in estes Ge 
has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to children, disguise 
them as you may, in many cases” however, in which I have administered your Aperient to chil- 
dren, they have readily taken it, and freque ntly asked me to repeat the dose. To pe: 
or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much value. The facility. with wun which 
may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
general notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. 


(Signed) GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. . arren street. N 
To Mr. Janes ee a ~ oe mow » N.Y. 
and sold, w and reta y JAMES TARR Druggist potheca: 
No. Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. am, aan. a rY, 


wane sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 100 


street. Reroe & Broruer, No. 31 East Baltimore. Frep. 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hesprickson, Savannah. ae 
Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans .and by druggists the United States, 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
The apt pe atiticd this line are 


The ATL AWTIO 6 onc oe oc cc ccccs cccceccccscesccosed Capt. Wzer. 
The PACIFIC . Jc bdo 0600006000006 od Capt. Nre. | 
The ARCTIC. .. ne < x 
The BALT - Capt. Comstock. 
The ADRIATIC occ ccceces see GASOa 
These ships having been built by contract  expremaly for = Govarument service, ¢ care has been 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure oe and ; aud their ac. 
* are unequalled for elegance comfort 





Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first eabin, $12); in second do. $70. Exclu. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $200. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £2). 2 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


--.-JSamuary....12 lass. 
. January ... a4 “ 
February ....9, “ 
ebruary ...3, “ 
ecogm 
ZB, “ 
cody * 
3 .®, “ 
Ce 4 * 
14, “ 
1, “ 


pS RENCE: 


— 
= 
. 
: 








NEBR. 


December 
hed > 'D ,e SOlLtae & ge. t Nm ag street, New York. 


BROWN, SHIPL ¥] & a 
E. G. ROBERTS & 13 King’s Arms Yard, 
J. MONROE & ©O., oo i ue Notre Dame des fice Vicwires Paris. 
The owners of these — A will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, sie, Jewelry. pre- 
expressed 


GEO. H. DRAPE ER; Havre. 
cious stones or metals, un bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
r 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
; STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 








Chief Cabin Passage ....-... 0. +-2eee++! $120 | Second Cabin Passage.............. ooo. O10 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ..........-.00 000% $100 | Second Cabin Passage............, rocce OS 
a@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 

Men 65 64h 600 nnn tes , Oana, America,. . seces sees Cape Lerten, 

DUEL 60 onc cdec yee 00s sess dae t. Rye. | Baropa, .... 2... ces cscecseed . Capt SHANNON, 

ye PPT eT TT Capt. BE. G. Lot. | Canada, cece secvens coe cee OUR MeANG- 

DN «00 0npcge pees 0690¢¢ Capt. Harrison. Niagara, b0p 0 bb en.e 6402.0 bp 60 ban Capt. Stone. 

These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 

From 

Canada, 0.000 ccccocces Boston, ...... January 5th, 1853, 

UIA sino ain:6:> 6 00.02,8 0c ae ee —— 12th, “ 

America... .......+5+: Boston ........ 000065 January 19th, “ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silv er, Bullion, Specie, Jewe 
pin e ae Pe or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof tent ( 


E. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green 


ES 


“LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of kets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the follow —- #. , pais throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as us 


i shar so freight or passage, apply to 


Ships. Masters. Days of sm from Days prs Sailing from 
New Yor London. 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, Jan. 15, May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16| Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. 14 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan. 29, May 20, Sep. 9, Dec. 30| Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. B 
Southampton, new, Tinker Feb. 12, June Sept. 23/ April 1, July 22, Nov. ll 
Victoria, Champion, | Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7] Aprill6, Aug. 5, Nov.2% 
aD Evans Pra att Mar. = July 1, Oct. 21] April 29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hendri Hudson, Warner, Mar. July 15, Nov. 4| May 13, Sept. 2, Dec. 3 
Ocean om new, Griswold, Ape * July 29, Nov. ¥ May 27, Sept. 16, 
Ame, Eagle, Moore, April 2 Aug. 22, Dec. June 27, Sept. 30, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by a and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin paseo is now fixed at $75, exewesd for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these — will be —_ for seen, parcels. 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 

E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILE A 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 








a Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Constellation, . .-..Allen,. ........ | April 11. . Aug. 11. .Dee. 11] Jan. 26. .May Sep. 6 
Waterloo, . Ae Feb. 11. .Jumne ll. .Oct. 11] Mar. 26. . July 26. .Nov. 26 
Underwriter... ......3 SS +40 seb 6 Jan. 11. .May 11. .Sept. 11] Feb. 26. ym 26. .Oct. B 
WOES WU oa's beac’ GN od coccsne Mar. 11. .July il, .Fov. 11 Apr. 26. . Aug. 26, .Dec. % 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience, 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Live WRU $75 
to New York........... 80 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
"A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 





New York. Havre. 
» BE PED o coc cs cccccececectscecs 16th February. 
ST. DENIS, Ist May.. J 16th June. 
Petandhes, master. Ist September -- 16th October 
. Ist February .,............+..00+..+€ 16th March. 
#@T.NICHOLAS, ; 
, BED GUE, 5 6.606 bc ce ccc co pebsecsessa 16th July. 
Bragdon, master. ; Be CEI 6558 0s-0nnencbat 5 i banka 16th November. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) _—* WYTUTiTiiT tT er _ sae. 
Conn, master. Sot DNPOMBEE iaiki 05... sn cderibe dads 16th December. 
Tf re ee 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, 
4 " Ist August ..... Pee ions | Fetes 16th September. 
Willard, master. } Ist December... : 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, prov: vided with ‘all roquiathe articles for the com- 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of passage is $100, without wines or lic a 5. 


_ Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any chai but those actually 
ineurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, A 
161 Pearl street. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Lt 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as foilows : 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
ee ae Thursday, i. 6, 1853. 





OO Fe eee OS ae 
Cet Ge EEE 4. 0c cine th nngve coctetane Thursday, Mar. 3 * 
City of Glasgow ........ “rr . Thursday, Mar, 30, “* 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow ....... 


= of Manchesier .... ae Ft ee Wednesday, Feb. 2, “ 
A are Wednesday, Mar. 2, “ 
City of Manchester ...... - esse.» Wednesday, Mar. 31, “ 


Rates of Passage from Philadelphia = fiaioan a tn after state rooms, | al in midship state rooms 
$65; in forward state rooms, $55;—iucluding provisions and steward’s For freight or 


apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Excha’ Place, N. Y- 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $30 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. - 


——————, 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
TT 8e GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steambip 
“GLASGOW.” 


1965 Tons, and 409 horse power, Rosert Crare, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, oo day Hwang 3d instant, at 12 o'clock, ne) 


oney—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ...........-. +++ oo 
Do. do. {Midehip. ao) nk FPN SE 2 4 


‘© steerage passengers taken 
_Hocorats Reis preva, bot not wine or liquors, which will be supplied on board # 


ye For freight or passage apply to 
° J. MeSYMON, xT. 
Broadway 


Intending passengers are jessted to attention to reports Ship being full, bt? 
communicate at once with ich the ‘Agen — c@ 








aa wl 
HE pox st. MAIL STEAMSHIP PY ETRE ” S00 W. Sampsor, Commander 
will sail for Bermuda and St. Thomas, J anuary ae one 
Passage Money to Bermuda. .....................4 0 00 


Do. do. St. Thomas 70 0 


ee od 

The PETREL has been built ly for a Tropical Climate, well-ventilsted 
State Rooms. with plunge and shower baths. acta 

low rates. 


Teake froleht or 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gre™ 


fmt. 0S 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREST. 











